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II. 


IN the December number, in a first article on Contemporary 
Miracles, we gave in summary form an account of the spiri- 
tual movement of which the Grotto of Lourdes has been the 
fountain-head. This account showed the character of the 
connection between the story of the Eighteen Apparitions 
resting on the testimony of Bernadette Soubirous and the 
long series of surprising cures, apparently miraculous, which, 
since 1858, the date of the Apparitions, have taken place 
either at Lourdes itself, or, if elsewhere, under circumstances 
which pointed to the Grotto at Lourdes as the source of the 
power by which they were wrought. It was impossible, with- 
in the limits of an article, to do more than direct attention 
to the nature and number of these cures, but we gave some 
typical instances, and we referred those who might wish for 
fuller information to the published works of trustworthy in- 
vestigators and witnesses. Also we directed attention to the 
guarantee of accurate diagnosis afforded by the methods of 
the Bureau des Constatations, which has been working at 
Lourdes since 1884. In conclusion, we cited the acknow- 
ledgment of Dr. Bernheim, the celebrated chief of the Nancy 
School of Psychotherapy, who has admitted cordially the 
reality of these cures, though disputing the inference that 
they are due to any supernatural causality. 

We claim then that the facts thus furnished by the long 
list of acknowledged cures at Lourdes have been loyally dealt 
with by the Catholic investigators all through. In the in- 
quiry into their nature, to which they have submitted these 
cures, there has been no endeavour to twist or torture the 
evidence into an apparent conformity with the conditions re- 
quisite if they are to be regarded as truly miraculous. If 
there is conformity, as there undoubtedly is, between these 
two things, it is a conformity that has not been forced but 
has resulted. The medical experts have begun the investi- 
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gation, and have put to themselves the question whether the 
facts duly verified are such as can be referred to any natural 
causality, and, as regards a great mass of the cures investi- 
gated, they have certified, after long and anxious as well 
as cautious examination, that they are altogether unparal- 
leled by any cases of which medical science has experience. 
This certified, the task assigned to the medical experts is 
done, and, as Dr. Boissarie tells us, they are always very care- 
ful not to pronounce that there has been divine intervention 
in any of the cases laid before them. That is a subject on 
which they may or may not have their private opinions, but 
they account it to be outside their sphere to pronounce upon 
it officially. In the next place comes the ecclesiastical in- 
vestigation. That is to say, it may come, for in many cases, 
after the medical folk have given their verdict, the religious 
authorities leave the faithful to form their own conclusions. 
But occasionally the ecclesiastical authorities have had to 
decide whether to give their sanction to some aspect of the 
movement with which these cures are associated. Thus 
Bishop Laurence of Tarbes, when he was asked to approve 
of the devotions at the Grotto, appointed a commission of 
theologians, who, basing their inquiry on the previous verdict 
of a medical investigation, considered whether the religious 
accompaniments of the history were such as to point to the 
likelihood of a divine intervention. 

This is how the Catholic authorities have acted, as have 
likewise the doctors on whose verdict they have relied, par- 
ticularly those medical experts who have been responsible for 
the Bureau des Constatations. Now let us turn to see if the 
opponents of the miraculous have acted with the same loyalty 
in their treatment of the same facts. And here it will serve 
to define more clearly the issue, if we note that, directly, the 
conclusion we form as to the cures must rest on their own evi- 
dence, the twofold character of which we have just indicated. 
If in this way they are proved to bear the marks of divine 
intervention, indirectly they bear testimony to the verity of 
the Apparitions, as it is unlikely that Almighty God would 
have permitted such a magnificent series of miracles to origin- 
ate in apparitions due to fraud or delusion. Similarly, if 
by appropriate evidence of a direct kind the apparitions are 
proved to be supernatural, they found at least a presumption 
in favour of the miraculous character of the cures—though, 
as the cures lend themselves more readily to investigation 
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than the apparitions, it is naturally on these that one insists 
in the first place. It follows that we do not need to add any- 
thing to what was recorded in the former article as to the in- 
quiries instituted, in the first instance, by the civil authorities 
of Lourdes, with the object of establishing that Bernadette was 
the victim either of fraud or of hallucination, inquiries which 
resulted in her complete vindication. An incident, however, 
bearing on this point, which occurred fourteen years later, 
was so remarkable that it ought not to be passed over. As 
appears from an article in the Union médicale, of June 27, 
1872, Dr. Voisin, of the Salpétriére Hospital at Paris, 
had, in a recent lecture, of which it printed the text, developed 
the theory that hallucinations always end in madness, and 
had instanced “the Lourdes miracle which was affirmed on 
the faith of an hallucinated child who is now shut up in the 
Ursuline Convent at Nevers.”” In an appendix to his work, 
M. Bertrin records for us the distressing nemesis that awaited 
this bold statement. By that time Bernadette was indeed at 
Nevers, not however in the Ursuline Convent, which appar- 
ently was an asylum for persons mentally alienated, but in 
another convent of the town belonging to the S@urs de Charité 
de Nevers, where she was a cherished member of the com- 
munity. These Sisters, whose full description is Saurs de 
Charité et de l Instruction chrétienne, were a religious Con- 
gregation, whose primary work was to teach children, and 
it was at their school at Lourdes that Bernadette and her 
sister were brought up. As she grew older she felt the 
drawings of a religious vocation, and was accepted by these 
Sisters for their noviciate. She entered, at Nevers, the 
Mother-house of the Congregation, and had been there four 
years when Dr. Voisin made this indiscreet reference to her. 
It was taken up by the Bishop of Nevers, who wrote at once to 
the Univers, testifying that Sister Mary Bernard had never 
set foot in the Ursuline Convent at Nevers, that in her own 
convent she had entered and remained of her own free will, 
like the other Sisters, and that, “ far from being mad, she is 
an uncommonly sensible person and of unequalled calmness 
of mind.” The Bishop ends by inviting Dr. Voisin to come 
himself to verify this triple statement, and offering him every 
facility for investigation. This letter of the Bishop’s was 
dated October 3, 1872. It had been preceded by an inter- 
change of letters between Dr. Damoiseau, President of the 
Orne Medical Society, and Dr. Robert Saint-Cyr, President 
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of the Niévre Medical Society. The former, apparently 
moved by Dr. Voisin’s lecture, had written to the latter for 
authentic information as to Bernadette’s mental condition. 
The latter wrote back on September 3, 1872, to Dr. Da- 
moiseau, saying that he could not have applied to a better 
source for information, as he was himself doctor to the com- 
munity where Bernadette resided, and had for long had this 
nun under his care. 

Her delicate health [he refers to her asthma] had at one time 
given him uneasiness, but she was now much better and from 
patient had become infirmarian, and discharged her duties per- 
fectly. Naturally calm and gentle she tends the invalids very 
intelligently and without omitting any of the directions that have 
been given her. She has complete control over her patients and 
I have complete confidence in her. . . . This Sister is far 
from being insane, nor is her calm simple and sweet nature in 
the least way compatible with such a tendency. 


Thus, according to this high authority, had Bernadette 
been the victim of hallucinations at the time of her visions, 
she must soon have found her way to the asylum as a hope- 
less lunatic. Yet, according to Dr. Saint-Cyr, not only had 
she been all along in the full enjoyment of her sanity, but 
at the present time, when the charge of lunacy was being 
brought against her, any tendency of the sort was quite in- 
compatible with her singularly simple and natural tempera- 
ment. Still Dr. Voisin never vouchsafed any reply either to 
Dr. Saint-Cyr or the Bishop. 

This then is sufficient about Bernadette. The more ur- 
gent question for us in this article is as to the course taken 
with regard to the cures at Lourdes by that anti-miraculist 
party whose methods of vindicating its presuppositions we 
are contrasting with our own. Speaking generally, we may 
say that their attitude towards Lourdes has been all along, 
and still is, that of an organized stand-off. With rare ex- 
ceptions, they have been careful never to go there to see for 
themselves, whilst in their press, and in their action on those 
subject to their influence, they have discouraged and ridi- 
culed any who, whether for purposes of study or for the heal- 
ing of their ailments, have sought to make personal acquaint- 
ance with the sanctuary. They assured such people magis- 
terially that the whole movement was one of fraud and fana- 
ticism; that usually the people who were given out as cured 
had never had the diseases from which they claimed to have 
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been cured, that so far as any had really experienced relief 
it was from ailments due to imagination or to hysteria, and 
the relief experienced was usually only temporary; in short, 
that the whole thing was a miserable exploitation of human 
credulity in the interest of the priesthood, and ought to be 
put down with a firm hand by the Government. 

M. Zola’s visit to Lourdes in 1892, and the novel entitled 
Lourdes, which was the outcome of that visit, were intended 
to support this policy. M. Zola announced, on reaching 
Lourdes, that he intended to “ make truth,”’ but his method of 
procedure and the character of his book are sadly inconsistent 
with these professions. An instructive account of the two 
things may be read in M. Boissarie’s Z’@uvre de Lourdes. 
Zola came accompanied by a tribe of journalists and political 
supporters, and with his mind made up. His medical know- 
ledge was practically nil, but he had come prepared to “ re- 
fuse to look at any internal maladies,” on the ground that 
“physicians are often deceived about them,” and in this man- 
ner he disembarrassed himself at one step of all cures of lung- 
disease, cancer, paralysis, etc. As for wounds cured instan- 
taneously, his plan was to ask the doctors at Lourdes if they 
had themselves seen these before their cure. Generally it 
might be assumed that they had not. How could they see 
and carefully examine all the patients, perhaps approaching 
a thousand in number, who came into the town with a pil- 
grimage, quite understanding that not more than a very few 
of them were likely to be cured? The Lourdes doctors had 
a surer way, namely to encourage all to bring certificates 
from their medical attendants at home who knew them well. 
If any of them should be cured and come to the Bureau, 
then these certificates would be examined by the Bureau doc- 
tors, and compared with the present state of the cured; and 
on this initial basis a satisfactory investigation might be un- 
dertaken, which however would probably not be concluded 
till after many further inquiries, involving a lapse of time. 
However, Zola’s plan was to dismiss as many of the cases 
brought before him as possible, and so he rejected straight 
off all cases which the doctors present had not seen pre- 
viously to their cure, and even rejected those whom doctors 
present had seen before cure—on the pretext that he himself 
had not seen them in that previous stage. He had also a 
further string to his bow. In writing the book which came 
out four years later, he formed his characters on the pattern 
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of some few persons whose very striking cures had been 
brought under his notice while he was at Lourdes. By so do- 
ing he created the impression that his portrayals could safely 
be taken as truthful representations of those personalities and 
of the state in which they were before and after their cures. 
But at the same time he claimed a novelist’s privilege to 
make his characters say and do and suffer as he chose. One 
can understand how, by employing this method, he could 
appear to unwary readers to be strictly historical, and ” 
in fact be most unhistorical in his account. 

And this was what he did in his book. In the oneutinn 
article we referred to Clementine Trouvé, a child of 
fourteen, who for three years previously to her arrival at 
Lourdes, had suffered from caries of the cuboid bone of 
the foot, that had proved altogether refractory to medical 
treatment, though this had involved an incision and a severe 
scraping of the bone, which had resulted in a wound that 
was incessantly suppurating; Marie Lemarchand, a girl of 
eighteen, whose face, when she arrived at Lourdes, was eaten 
away by tuberculous lupus, and covered all over with run- 
ning sores to such an extent that she was more like a mon- 
ster than a human being, and her face had to be hidden always 
under a veil; and Marie Lebranchu, a woman of thirty, in 
the last stage of consumption, incessantly coughing and spit- 
ting from her ulcerated lungs. Of these three, Clementine 
Trouvé had been cured instantaneously the summer previ- 
ously, and had now returned to pay her thanksgiving visit, 
and give evidence of the endurance of her cure; but Marie 
Lemarchand and Marie Lebranchu had been cured, likewise 
instantaneously, that same summer, whilst Zola was present at 
Lourdes, and had been brought at once for him to see and 
interrogate. These three all appear under the thinnest dis- 
guises in his novel, Clementine Trouvé being the original 
of his Sophie Couteau, Marie Lemarchand of his Elise Rou- 
quet, and Marie Lebranchu of his La Grivotte. One may 
perhaps recognize also in Marie Guersant, the neurotic heroine 
of the book, a Madame Gordet, who was also cured during 
the time he was at Lourdes of a serious complication of di- 
seases which M. Bertrin describes in his Critical History of 
Lourdes. For twelve years she had been doctored in various 
ways by many experienced hands, but in vain, until by a mo- 
mentary dipping in the piscina at Lourdes she was cured 
instantaneously and entirely. 
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The important thing to notice is that for each of these 
four cases there was the fullest authentication of the previous 
state, and Zola knew it—to which we can now add as 
evidence of the solidity of these cures, that in preparing 
for his Guérisons de Lourdes, published in 1908, Dr. Bois- 
sarie found that then, fourteen years after their healing at 
the piscina, these cures were in all four cases fully main- 
tained. Yet in his book Zola represents Sophie Couteau's 
account of the previous state of her foot as entirely unauthen- 
ticated and extremely doubtful, Elise Rouquet’s cure as only 
gradual and imperfect, Marie Guersant’s previous condition 
as of a purely neurotic character, which her medical at- 
tendant, shortly before she left Paris, had declared might be 
expected to yield fully to a sudden shock if she should be 
fortunate enough to have one. La Grivotte he describes as, 
although she appeared whilst at Lourdes to be cured, having 
a complete relapse on the return journey, and dying shortly 
after ina Paris Hospital. As this last was so palpably untrue, 
Dr. Boissarie took an opportunity of calling on Zola ito ask 
how he justified this alteration of an essential fact. It was 
then that Zola gave the impudent reply that he had a right 
to make his book characters live or die as he pleased. That 
he felt, however, his conduct to be indefensible appeared from 
his paying a private visit to Marie Lebranchu (now Madame 
Authier), and suggesting to her that she, with her husband and 
family, should retire to a remote Belgian village which he 
would assign, so as to keep them altogether out of sight, 
promising that in that case he would be responsible for their 
support while they lived—a proposal which she with her hus- 
band indignantly spurned. Zola wrote in the interests of 
Professor Charcot’s theory of the “ faith that heals,” which 
was at that time much in vogue; the theory, that is to say, 
that most diseases have their hysterical analogues or coun- 
terfeits, which, as suggestion can originate, so suggestion can 
cure. Accordingly his whole narrative is constructed with 
the object of making out that the diseases cured at Lourdes 
are of this hysterical nature, the cures, so far as they were 
real, being wrought through the instrumentality of sugges- 
tion. But Charcot’s theory is no longer much accepted in 
medical circles, and Zola’s book has lost its value. On the 
other hand, it is still taken as a trustworthy representation 
of the miracles of Lourdes by that large class who are most 
anxious to believe what it says of them, but are either too 
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inert to make inquiries for themselves, or too suspicious of 
the admissions which such inquiries might constrain them 
to make. In illustration of this we may quote the following 
passage from Zhe Search after Truth, by Philalethes, an 
English book, which attracted a little attention when it was 
published about ten years ago: 


Zola in his book on Lourdes, which is founded on observa- 
tion and facts taken on the spot, gives evidence of actual cures 
signed by a doctor, who was not apparently a confederate, as 
he was not a member of the Church where they were performed, 
and it is acknowledged that in some cases the doctors who sign 
them are sceptics. Thus of the thousands who go there some 
few are apparently cured in what is called a miraculous manner. 
One case was of a supposed cancer, an incurable disease up to 
the present, and the only way it could be accounted for was that 
there is a nervous disease which assumes all the outward appear- 
ance of cancer, but is not an organic disease, and can be cured 
by some great nervous shock or excitement. 


Probably this is about the notion of Lourdes current 
among the ordinary run of English or Americans, to the in- 
clusion even of those who would be very indignant were it 
suggested that they had no desire to conform their beliefs 
with the facts. 


We may set down this long course of manceuvring on 
the part of those anxious to dissuade the world from paying 
attention to the Lourdes miracles as an endeavour, not to 
weigh the evidence to which these miracles make their ap- 
peal, but to suppress it. The story of Lourdes, however, 
is too overflowing with persistent life and reality to be thus 
thrust aside by any combination of anti-miraculist theorists, 
and it is becoming more and more clear that it will have to be 
honestly faced by the scientific people who at present are 
so significantly reticent in their books and meetings about 
what in any case is the finest store of clinical material in the 
world. Once more let us cite the words of Dr. Bernheim, 
of Nancy: “ The observations at Lourdes have been gathered 
by honourable and well-qualified men; the facts exist, the 
only question between them and us is as to their interpreta- 
tion."’ This is a convenient sentence to cite as coming from 
so high a medical authority, but it does not by any means 
stand alone. Dr. Boissarie, for instance, in an article in the 
Revue pratique d Apologétique (for July, 1906), tells how 
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Dr. Berillon, the president of the Societé d’'Hypnologie and 
editor of the important Revue dH ypnotisme, another medi- 
cal expert of high reputation, came to Lourdes in 1904, and 
expressed great astonishment at what he witnessed there. In 
a conversation with Dr. Boissarie at the Bureau, the latter 
asked him: “ Do you recognize that facts occur here which 
are very extraordinary and yet very authentic?” “Certainly 
I do,” was Dr. Berillon’s reply. “Is there absolutely good 
faith in those who determine the facts?’ ‘* Unquestionably 
their good faith is beyond dispute, and the correctness of the 
facts is complete.’’ So much for Dr. Berillon, who is at pre- 
sent, we believe, about the foremost psychotherapist in Paris ; 
and Dr. Boissarie can add in the same article that he had 
seen doctors of every sort of opinion pass through Lourdes, 
but had not met one who questioned the reality of the cures 
entered in the register of the Bureau. He mentions, too, that 
in a discussion on the cures at Lourdes, which went on in the 
Revue des Hépitaux, between September, 1905, and May, 
1906, none of the writers contested the existence of the cures 
officially published. 

Still the most substantial testimony of ail to the 
reality of the cures that have crowned the work of Lourdes 
during the last half-century and more is to be found in the 
impression they have made on so many of the medical profes- 
sion. There was in the early days of the cures a disposition 
on the part of the anti-miraculous doctors to refuse certifi- 
cates of their pathological condition to any of their patients 
about to have recourse to Lourdes. Thus, when Céleste 
‘Mériel asked for such a certificate, all that she could get was 
that “ this patient does not speak or hear, and there is no dan- 
ger in moving her from place to place.” Yet she had been 
for the last five or six years in the Salle des grandes infirmes 
at the Salpéiriére, unable to leave her bed, or to move, or 
to speak, unable also to hear, as the outcome of a long-con- 
tinued suppuration of both ears and the perforation of both 
tympana. Of course misleading certificates of this sort put 
obstacles in the way of the investigators at the Bureau, but, 
when a patient of this sort returned home completely and 
suddenly cured, as did Céleste Mériel, the fact could not 
but make its due impression on those who refused her a certifi- 
cate. They, and the body of medical experts that were with 
them, knew how to estimate the significance of the cure, even 
though they were unwilling to own up toit. And by the side 
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of these comparatively few who sought thus to suppress evi- 
dence, there were many others in various parts of the coun- 
try, indeed, of various countries, who, when they examined 
their returning patients, and saw with their own eyes how 
diseases that had been palpably incurable, from the point 
of view of science, and certified by themselves as such only 
a few days previously, had been cured entirely and instan- 
taneously by a simple and prayerful use of the Lourdes water, 
were too capable not to be filled with astonishment, and too 
honest not to give expression to their astonishment in letters 
to their patients or to the doctors at Lourdes, or in some 
cases by undertaking journeys to the spot where these un- 
paralleled things could happen. 


There are [says M. Bertrin] doctors who do not hesitate, 
whatever their beliefs, to proclaim a cure when one is effected. 
We could give four or five hundred of such loyal attestations, 
with congratulations to those who signed them. . . . Many 

had the courage to declare that the cure was beyond 
scientific explanation. . . . In more than a quarter of these 
certificates this is clearly stated. Among the doctors who have 
publicly declared in favour of miracles, on the strength of actual 
facts, scientifically verified by themselves, we find three surgeons 
from the Paris Hospitals, one a member, another an associate 
of the Academy of Medicine; two professors, associates of a 
Medical Faculty; three head hospital doctors; one an Italian 
hospital doctor, a professor of a Medical School; six directors 
or ex-directors of clinical research; and many former house 
surgeons of the Paris Hospitals. 


To give one out of several instances of such acknowledg- 
ments mentioned by M. Bertrin. On July 9, 1883, Mlle. 
Lucie Faure was instantaneously cured of congenital disease of 
both hip-joints. Her doctor, Dr. Lagasse, in his certificate, 
after examining her on recovery, said, “ Neither the ordinary 
man nor the scholar of good faith can explain so extraordin- 
ary a thing by natural means. A mysterious and supernatural 
interference was necessary for its accomplishment. The fact 
existed, it still exists, it is daily visible to the whole world. 
I do not wish to deny the evidence. I see, I believe.” 

There is then agreement on both sides that the distinctive 
phenomena of healing at Lourdes are real enough in them- 
selves, so that the only dispute can be about their interpre- 
tation. The anti-miraculists are very confident that they are 
all explicable as due to some purely natural process. What 
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is it then? If we set aside the theory of curative properties 
in the water, which the famous chemist Filliol declared to 
be non-existent, and the general theory of cold water-cures, 
which, if so successful at Lourdes, should be equally suc- 
cessful in any place where cold water is obtainable, the one 
outstanding theory which has been seriously advanced is that 
of “suggestion.’’ Charcot may not have been the first to think 
of this explanation, but at all events, it is due to him and his 
reputation as a hypnotiser that it first began to attract atten- 
tion, in the second half of the last century, and then to cap- 
tivate a number of medical practitioners who put it forward 
with the utmost confidence. We may borrow here from an 
article on Guérisons miraculeuses, in the Dictionnaire apolo- 
géligue de la foi Catholique, by Dr. van der Elst, a distin- 
guished Catholic physician, who has contributed important 
studies to the vindication of the truly miraculous character 
of the Lourdes cures. The following brief summary gives 
the essence of Dr. Charcot's theory: 


There exist functional ailments, called zeuroses |i.e., nervous 
affections} which consist simply in modifications of the nervous 
energy in bodies which materially are intact. As the nervous 
system governs all the organs, a functional trouble can have its 
seat in any part of the body whatever, and can simulate all the 
species of diseases in the measure in which the motor, or sense, 
or trophic, or secretive functions are disturbed. But as, on the 
other hand, there is no material lesion, the trouble can be sup- 
pressed radically and instantaneously, as soon as the nervous cur- 
rent passes again along its proper channels now again set free— 
just as one sees a line of trams that have been held up moving 
again freely as soon as the contact is restored between its motors 
and the source of energy. Thus all the diseases assumed to have 
been miraculously cured, may well have been only unperceived 
nervous ailments, and the spuriousness of the miracle can then 
be detected at once on being subjected to the scrutiny of a 
Charcot or a Bernheim. 


This argument, adds Professor van der Elst, “ had a fine 
time in the days when the illustrious Charcot was eliciting 
from his hysterical patients, by means of hypnosis, disorders 
instantaneous and apparently grave; and then suppressing 
them, as it were, by enchantment, by the means of an inverse 
suggestion.” | 

Even Charcot did not go so far in his estimates of the 
power of suggestion, as his enthusiastic followers of those 
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days. But since then we have had from Bernheim and others 
a much more modest appraisement of the limits beyond which 
this agency cannot go: 


Suggestion [he says] is a remedy which is almost exclusively 
functional. It may succeed in re-establishing disturbed func- 
tions, but cannot cure diseased organs. . . . It cannot reset 
a dislocated joint, bring down a rheumatic swelling, or restore 
destroyed cerebral matter. . . . Thedirect influence of mind- 
healing on organic lesions should not be exaggerated; it is 
limited. It cannot bring about the reduction of inflammation, 
stop the growth of a tumour, or arrest the process of sclerosis. 
Suggestion does not kill microbes, nor does it heal a gastric 
ulcer. Neither can one suggest to tubercles to disappear. 

And again: 

Suggestion may restore a function so long as some lesion 
has not definitely abolished it, or so long as the trouble is purely 
dynamic and outside the field of lesion. Suggestion does not 
moderate the organic evolution of disease, very often it only 
effects a transitory improvement. Diseases of their nature spread- 
ing and progressive, such as locomotor-ataxy, disseminating 
sclerosis, continue their inexorable march, and a time comes when 
suggestion can do nothing. 


These citations from Bernheim we borrow from M. 
Bertrin, but they can be read, with much else to the same 
effect, in Dr. Bernheim’s Hypnotisme, Suggestion, Psycho- 
thérapie; and they express the opinion which in the present 
day is general, and is not likely to be reversed. Nor is sug- 
gestion, though it may well be a useful method of thera- 
peutics in its own sphere, which is the sphere of purely func- 
tional and nervous diseases, able to achieve unlimited suc- 
cess even there. “General opinion,” says Dr. Hoffmann of 
Diisseldorf, “ has great faith in the therapeutic effects of sug- 
gestion in nervous illnesses (hysteria, etc.). It is astonish- 
ing, however, to find that only in very rare cases does a purely 
suggestive treatment obtain lasting results. Each time I have 
tried to influence such diseases (and for many years I have 
worked hard at this) I have only been able to obtain tem- 
porary results.’ 

Medical opinion may differ as to some of these points, 
but, when we proceed to compare these hypotheses for ex- 
plaining the cures at Lourdes with the nature of the cures 


1 Ueber die Anwendung der physicalischen Heiimetoden (1898). 
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themselves, as illustrated in the few examples we have men- 
tioned, and the vast mass of others which belong to the same 
order, the inadequacy of the hypothesis becomes altogether 
too patent. Suggestion has no power to restore organic 
lesions, but these cures at Lourdes, for which the character of 
miraculous is claimed, are all cures of organic lesions, indeed, 
in almost every case, of organic lesions of the most serious 
and confirmed kind. Suggestion, if by it is meant a supposed 
influence which acts physically on the cells of the brain, and, 
through these, effects compulsory (7.e., not free) compliance 
with its behests in the action of the patient, as Dr. Bernheim 
lays down,! and, if the most approved and usual mode of ad- 
ministering this suggestion is through repeated and confi- 
dent affirmations, addressed to the patient when in the hyp- 
notic state, then certainly nothing of all this is attempted 
at Lourdes. Or if—as Charcot laid down when he identified 
suggestion with the “faith which heals ’’—the state of mind 
in which the sufferer goes to Lourdes is a firm faith that he 
will be cured there, of this again nothing is to be found at 
Lourdes. Faith in the Catholic sense is belief in what God 
has revealed. But no Catholic sufferer goes to Lourdes pro- 
fessing a belief of this kind that he will be cured, for the 
simple reason that God has nowhere revealed that this or 
that jsufferer will be cured. The leper in the Gospel set 
the type for all time when he said to our Lord, “Lord if 
thou wilt thou canst make me clean.” The faith of those 
who hope for miraculous cures is belief that God can cure 
them, and that belief is usually, but not always, of a most 
lively character. But as to the chances of their being cured 
their feelings are of the most various kind. Some, being 
infants, can have no feelings at all on the subject. Others, be- 
ing sceptical, have come with positive disbelief, merely wish- 
ing to please their friends. Others have come overflowing 
with emotion and worship; others in a state of calm, hardly 
hoping for a cure, but leaving themselves resignedly in the 
hands of God. And then there is the point of difference, 
which is the greatest of all. Occasionally, where the lesion 
of an organ has not gone too far, and suggestion succeeds 
in restoring the functional disorder which has caused it, the 
lesion itself is repaired by the natural regrowth of the tis- 
sues ; but this process, precisely because it is a natural process, 


1 See M. Bertrin’s article on Xeligion et Suggestion in the Revue Pratique d' Apolo- 
gétique for July, 1906. 
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takes its time, which is always a matter of days, and, in pro- 
portion to the severity of the lesion, a matter of considerable 
time, for the reason given in the last article. The cures at 
Lourdes on the other hand—let us emphasize it once more, 
for it is essential—are wrought instantaneously, thereby show- 
ing themselves to be quite independent of the natural 
process. 

When these points of difference are borne in mind we 
can quite understand what the late Mgr. Benson tells us, in 
the preface to his little book on Lourdes, about the “ distin- 
guished French scientist,’ whom, as he stated in a lecture, 
was Dr. Carrel of the Rockfeller Institute at New York. 
This gentleman being asked, replied that “ no scientific hypo- 
thesis up to the present accounts satisfactorily for the pheno- 
mena of Lourdes,” and that suggestion “ is the most ludicrous 
hypothesis of all.” 

But if suggestion, and one or two things of the same 
order, such as the effect of joy on the invigorating power of 
the blood, are dismissed, what is there left for the anti-mira- 
culist to fall back upon? Nothing surely save the timeworn 
appeal to which he has all along been driven in the last re- 
sort when faced with the fact of miracle. A good deal might 
be said on this subject. But more space would be required, 
and is it necessary? Does anyone expect that the course of 
scientific research will at any time discover a means whereby 
the growth of the tree from seed to maturity, the growth 
of a human being from infancy to manhood, will be so has- 
tened as to become a matter of days instead of years to bring 
it to completion? Yet a force commensurate with this would 
be required to effect by natural process the instantaneous 
healings which have taken place with such profusion at 


Lourdes. 
S. 9. &. 
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THE Abbot at Yang-chia-ping told me the story. Perhaps 
he told it a little differently, but the facts are all here, with 
the addition only of a few indispensable aids to the imagina- 
tion. For example, you must imagine, in the first place, a 
Chinese mountain-road. A good Chinese road consists of a 
rough cart trail such as leads from an English field to a farm- 
yard: two ruts with the track of beasts of burden in the mid- 
dle; but thereto must be added at least two feet of pale, white 
dust, or four feet of liquid mud over all, according to the 
weather; and often also two ten-feet high walls of yellow 
earth on either side, result of the passage of many ages of 
wayfarers, and of the ravages of spring rains unchecked. 
At a distance of three days by mule the road to the monastery 
was like this, and was called by the mule-drivers a good road. 
But on the third day it mounted the lower spurs of the Kin 
Gan range, a narrow path among huge boulders, becoming 
more discernible to mules and donkeys than to the rest of 
creation. Even they can discover the right place for a hoof 
only by sometimes craning their necks till their noses are 
close down among the rocks. Up through wild stony passes 
lies the path, sometimes along partly-frozen torrents, where 
the water roars musically beneath six feet of ice. Perhaps 
a single pair of shaggy men with string of mules, loaded 
with fuel, is the sole encounter in a whole day’s journey. 
They are men whose conversation is chiefly with their mules. 

‘“Na’rh,”” says one, as if he were clearing his throat: 
which in the patois of these hills is a half-polite half-curious 
inquiry as to the destination of the traveller. A stifled grunt 
is the usual reply. 

To-ma and Je-han, Thomas and John, were both mule- 
drivers. Simple men of the hills, who at their regular visits 
to the French padre at the Willow Tree Pass (there are no 
willow-trees there, but only stony fields and mud houses), 
wept loudly over their sins, went off cheerfully down the pass, 
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and came back again a month later with much the same story 
and the same child-like tears. 

On a warm September in the year 1900 these two were 
travelling downhill. The mules, loaded with firewood, 
swayed along, monotonously clanging the deep bells at their 
necks, while the leader occasionally wandered out of the path 
after the unpromising dry thorns which grow among the 
crevices. 

“Dead mule,” said To-ma, in reproof. 

“How are you so rotten?” added Je-han; and the mule 
obediently returned to the path. 

Presently they fell to wrangling as to which was to wear 
the scapular which Je-han had obtained from the Pére 
Econome. To-ma claimed that, being the eldest, it was his 
right to wear it. Then he made a grab at it, and it fell in 
the mud. But he picked it up, and put it on over the outside 
of his clothes according to the habit of the Chinese. It is 
better to wear it visibly, because thus the devil will be able 
to see it all the more clearly. This was a rash act, as he soon 
peiceived, for as they turned a sharp corner in the road they 
suddenly came upon a band of five “ Boxers,” all brightly 
sashed and armed with swords and old-patterned rifles. As 
everyone knows, there were, according to the Boxer theory, 
three classes of “ fur-heads,” the first was a foreigner of 
any nationality, the second was any attendant upon a 
foreigner, and the third was anyone who possessed any 
foreign utensils or articles of clothing. One of the troop 
spied the scapular; “ Number two fur-heads,” he shouted, 
and the band surrounded them. It was worse to be a Number 
Two than a Number Three, but either class ran the risk of 
sudden murder. 

“Ai,” said To-ma, “the thing is not mine’; then he 
added, truthfully, “ I picked it up in the road.”’ 

“ Ha’rh,” they replied, “ you are accordingly a Number 
Three.” But after they had taken the few loose coppers 
to be found in the girdles which the two wore as belts, and 
had deprived Je-han of a rather new-looking cap, they fin- 
ally let them pass, forgetting all about the scapular, and 
never even noticing a little packet which To-ma carried in 
his hand. But then that only consisted, to all appearance, 
of two black tiles bound together by a strip of dried grass. 
And, of course, the mules changed masters. The two hill- 
men walked on for a considerable distance before they re- 
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covered sufficiently to refer to this catastrophe. Anyway, the 
Abbot's packet was still safe. But they were poor people, 
and the loss of the mules was bitter. All their “ blood capi- 
tal’ was gone. By dusk they reached the Pagoda of the 
White Horse, an old edifice on an eminence, forty li down- 
hill, where there lived a portly Buddhist bonze of great re- 
putation and influence in the country-side. Going in, as if 
to burn an incense stick, they stood about for a while, watched 
some others making the usual perfunctory reverences before 
the Goddess of Mercy, and walked out again aimlessly,— 
but not before To-ma had dropped the packet of tiles un- 
observed in a corner. 

Oh, of course nobody is asked to believe that it was a 
miracle; it may have been all a mere coincidence; it may 
have been anything; judge for yourself. The Trappist mon- 
astery at Yang-chia-ping had been cut off from all news 
of the outer world for nearly three months. After the entry 
of the relief forces into Peking, it is true that communications 
seemed to be re-established for a little while, but now the 
situation had changed again. The bonze in the Pagoda was 
holding nightly meetings of Boxers, and the Christians who 
went out to reconnoitre at a distance of ten or fifteen miles, 
came back with disquieting stories, saying that he had de- 
clared in the name of Amita, and with many incantations 
that the Trappists should be burnt out of their monastery by 
fire, and that he himself with his own hands would plant 
the site with the seeds of the Pu-ti; which, being a Cheki- 
ang man, he confused with the linden tree. The country- 
people in the neighbourhood had brought in all the food 
they could collect, and were camping out in a dense mass of 
many hundreds in the monks’ little garden. That garden 
had been literally wrenched from the reluctant rocks by 
fifteen years of unremitting toil. Now it no longer bore the 
appearance of a garden, but of a squalid beggar village. 
They had a few old sporting guns, and some ammunition, 
and they spent most of their time in making powder and 
moulding bullets. Three troops of Boxers had passed them, 
and after firing a few shots, and seeing that they were well 
prepared, had swaggered off down the pass to plunder the 
countryside, an easier prey. Then there was a lull, and late 
arrivals among the refugees reported vague whisperings of 
the doings of foreign soldiers at the capital. But still there 
was no sign of aid. 
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After listening to a long and circumstantial account from 
a Chinese mule-driver, who bawled out his story in this vein 
as if it were learnt by heart, the Abbot sat one broiling after- 
noon wondering what to do. As he wondered, he began 
pensively turning the pages of a little book about St. Bene- 
dict’s medal, till his eye lit upon a story of a Pagoda in 
another country, India, which caught fire when the medal 
was placed therein. So he put a medal between two tiles; 
bound them together, and handed the packet to Je-han and 
To-ma. This was the packet which they dropped in the 
Pagoda of the White Horse. 

Even in regions where all the telegraph-wires are cut, 
news travels very quickly in China. For this reason it is 
not strange that just at the time when these incidents were 
taking place some Chinese Christians visited Monseigneur 
Favier amid the battle-scarred walls of the Pei Tang at 
Peking, and told him that the Trappist monastery, distant 
a fortnight’s journey, was once more in great danger. There 
followed then a conference between the Bishop, the French 
Minister Plenipotentiary, M. Pichon, and the General in 
command of the French section of the relief force. But 
little could be done. All the troops were scattered in par- 
ties throughout Chihli engaged in slaying those of the Boxers 
and their sympathizers who failed to evade them, or who 
had insufficient sycee to buy over the Chinese interpreters. 
Life in Peking, no longer a terrific pandemonium of artil- 
lery and small arms, was oppressively quiet, with a quietness 
of sound, sickening by reason of its contrast with the pro- 
longed and appalling cannonade which had gone before. 
Nevertheless, it was busy with diplomatic wranglings. When 
it was realized that the Trappists were practically inacces- 
sible and could only be assisted by some sort of chance 
method, a despatch was sent to the officer commanding the 
nearest body of Chinese Government troops; and after that, 
the missionaries of course prayed; that was their part; and 
the laity bothered their heads about other matters. 

At Yang-chia-ping Matins are sung at 2.30 a.m., but 
the old Chinese lay- Brother at the gate, being a light sleeper, 
was awake at 1 o’clock when the watchmen came to tell him 
that there were people on the hillside, So he waked the 
Abbot and said: 

“* My heart has no ease, there are armed men going down 
the pass.” 
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But the Abbot told him to go to bed again, and pray 
that the armed men might continue to go down the pass 
and not turn and come up. Next night, there was a distant 
glow on the opposite hills, and in the morning, after Hours 
were sung, the Abbot, sending for To-ma, asked him if the 
fire had not seemed to be rather near the Pagoda of the White 
Horse. 

““ Not in the least,” said To-ma, “ why should they burn 
a Pagoda? It is not the custom. Of course,” he added, 
“rare sights are strange—but whither go armed robbers one 
night, there will be fire the next: and now the poor people 
in Double Tree Market will only dwell in burnt houses.” 

In the quiet of the same afternoon the banging of a gong 
waked the echoes of the hills, and there came to the gate 
of the monastery a green official chair swinging on the shoul- 
ders of eight bearers. There were soldiers in front and be- 
hind, and one of them carried a basket, and walked through 
the gate with the card of the official. Ushered into the 
Abbot's presence the official drew away the covering from the 
basket, and disclosed, . . . the head of the White Horse 
bonze. 

If anyone disbelieves the Abbot's story, To-ma will con- 
firm it. Until he had passed by that way again and in- 
spected the Pagoda’s charred remains, he was not convinced 
that his sense of direction was at fault. But now he prefers 
the medal to the scapular, and so they all do within a radius 
of sixty li from Yang-chia-ping. 

JOHN BERNARD. 
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At Wilhelmshaven. 





SOMF. time ago the writer was offered a temporary post as 
teacher of English to the German naval officers at Wilhelms- 
haven. The offer was not a very advantageous one and the 
drawbacks were freely pointed out by German friends in Eng- 
land, who told me that Wilhelmshaven in the winter was 
one of the most dreary and depressing places in Germany. 
But the time happened to be when the German naval pre- 
parations first began to attract attention at home, and when 
English people first began to realize that this great hostile 
war harbour existed. So, like many others, I was inter- 
ested, and decided to go and form my own conclusions for 
myself. 

Anything more depressing than the country round about 
as, on a late October afternoon, I journeyed from Olden- 
burg to Wilhelmshaven, cannot be imagined. The country 
is flat and, as Wilhelmshaven is approached, almost treeless. 
Leaden skies scowled over a desolate land, and, when, a few 
miles from Oldenburg, the high dykes of the Jade-busen 
came into sight, an expanse of leaden mud flats and mud- 
coloured water increased the gloom. Wind-swept pastures 
intersected by ditches in lieu of hedges, alone broke the hori- 
zon, with here and there a farmhouse. And each farmhouse 
has its stables, pig-styes, dairies and all else, gathered under 
one roof-tree ; whose gables are usually prolonged into a St. 
Andrew's Cross, of which the projecting ends are carved into 
a rude imitation of horses’ heads. In spring and summer 
storks are to be seen in the fields hunting for frogs, but in 
winter, the peculiarity of the neighbourhood is a large crow, 
whose white wings and black body give him an odd resemb- 
lance to a caricature of an Anglican bishop. 

Ost-Friesland is nothing but sand overgrown with peat, 
to a depth of from three to five feet. In some places morasses 
and bogs abound; in others, the peat is fairly dry and, in 
summer time, it is not at all unusual to see corn growing 
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on the surface of one part of a field while another part is 
actually being cut into bricks and stacked in cairns to dry 
for the winter’s fuel. The corn grown, I need hardly state, 
is rye. Ost-Friesland is famous for its black bread. No 
wonder that the natives compare their country to a pancake, 
with various underdone portions in the shape of bogs in- 
Jand, and dried-up edges in the form of the dykes which 
protect it from the sea. Thus, while the pastures, with their 
bed of peat underlying the turf, make excellent breeding- 
grounds for the horses, for which the district is famous, they 
would form a very serious obstacle to the passage of vehi- 
cles or heavy guns. Apart from this, all the fields are inter- 
sected with ditches and dykes, in lieu of hedges, and it would 
be an easy matter to destroy roads so soft that, in the towns, 
and in the absence of stone, they are actually paved with 
bricks. 

Shortly after Varel, Mariensiel, six miles from Wilhelms- 
haven, is reached. Here there is the first of the forts of the 
town, officially known as “ Fort III."’ To the east of Varel, 
lies the remnant of the ancient village of Dangast, submerged 
by the sea some centuries ago, and at this point the water in 
the “ Jade-busen"’ is deep, and the currents are swift and 
dangerous. Here the great fawgdaum, or dyke, running 
from Dangast to Mariensiel, is no less than eleven metres 
high, or about twenty-six feet, though at Wilhelmshaven it is 
not half the height. It is the one danger-spot, where the 
sea may yet make further encroachments. To the west of 
Varel lies what is somewhat absurdly termed the “ Urwald” 
(or primzval forest) of Bockhorn, in reality a swampy, 
wooded district, the home of myriads of midges and other 
insects in summer. North and west of this, extending to 
Aurich, in the centre of Ost-Friesland, and towards Emden, 
are the fen “ colonies,” intersected by little canals communi- 
cating with the Emden-Wilhelmshaven canal. 

Under ordinary circumstances this district would be a 
very difficult one in which to conduct the movements of 
troops or guns, but if, as it has been stated, it is the intention 
to destroy the great dyke between Dangast and Varel in case 
of an invasion, the task might well-nigh become an impossi- 
ble one. The soil is not permanently below the level of the 
waters of the “ Jade-busen,” but the high tides would convert 
the district into a morass. 
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There is a great deal of difference between Wilhelms- 
haven in the winter and Wilhelmshaven in the summer. In 
summer the ships are practising manceuvres or cruising at sea, 
and the men are busy acquiring their sea legs and a know- 
ledge of gunnery. But in the winter the ships are all laid 
up at anchor, most of the men are on shore in barracks, or 
on leave; and the officers, including the warrant-officers, are 
hard at work drilling and training the recruits who come in 
for their term of service at the end of each autumn. As 
far as Wilhelmshaven is concerned, therefore, hard work 
saves the town from dullness, and the place presents a picture 
of ceaseless activity from morning to night throughout the 
winter. From the dockyard can be heard resounding over 
the surrounding streets the clang of countless tools at work 
on the new ships, the heavy thud of the steam-hammers and 
the rush of steam from the engines driving machinery at 
work. The most abiding impression the writer carried away 
with him from the place was that of work carried on with 
feverish energy in all directions. It never seemed to stop. 
Every morning the workmen in thousands came down in 
trains through the town and across the roads into the harbour 
from Bant—the outlying suburb in which most of them live. 
Truck-loads of huge steel armour-plates from Krupps fol- 
low them, and the streets are full of officers in uniform hur- 
rying to and fro. Many are to be seen riding on bicycles, 
sword and all. Every morning at eight the band of the II. 
Marine division plays for an hour outside the house of some 
superior officer, commencing its programme with a German 
chorale, or hymn, and then going on to light opera, waltzes, 
etc. The band is an excellent one, and I used to look forward 
to the morning on which it was its duty to play next door to 
my own house. There was one thing about this daily per- 
formance thoroughly characteristic of German discipline, and 
that was that the band was compelled to play through its 
programme no matter what the weather was. The weather 
can be terrible in these wind-swept streets in the winter, but 
whether a blizzard was raging or no, there the men were com- 
pelled to stay in the open street and play through their pro- 
gramme to the bitter end. Never have I seen them excused 
from duty, though at times the howling winds and pelting 
sleet have almost drowned the sound of their instruments. 

The workmen at the dockyard are paid from forty to 
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seventy pfennige per hour and do not have a bad time, though 
their hours are long, and those with the lower rates of pay 
have been known to strike. They have an excellent and hand- 
some Sfeisehaus, or restaurant, with a beer garden attached, 
opposite the chief entrance to the harbour, and when work is 
over, or on Sundays, they can be seen here listening to an 
excellent band of their own. Simple pleasures are cheap in 
Germany. Most of the beer gardens attached to the ca/és 
are illuminated with Chinese lanterns at night in summer, 
several have also dancing-halls, and one has a very large 
rose-garden, which is quite a sight in the season. 

Many are the varieties of beer served in the ca/és, for 
the inhabitants of Wilhelmshaven come from all parts of 
Germany, and the different kinds of beer are numerous. Per- 
haps the favourite beer among the ladies is the weiss-dier 
of Berlin. This is drunk out of an enormous glass bowl, so 
large that both hands are required to lift it to the lips. The 
liquid is quite white, being brewed from wheat, and tastes 
like a somewhat sour variety of ginger-beer. Ladies usu- 
ally qualify it with a liqueur-glass of raspberry syrup. Drun- 
kenness is rare, and the sailor who offends in this way is 
quickly snapped up by the patrol. Roysterers who wander 
along the street, lifting up their voices in song, do not go far. 
But for the straight streets lined with closely-cropped trees 
of this typically Prussian town, one might very well imagine 
oneself to be in England, so exactly do the officers’ uniforms 
resemble those of the English at first sight. And, of course, 
the occasional strains of “God save the King,” to which “ei/ 
Dir im Sieger Kranz” has been wedded, heighten the illu- 
sion. But, on closer inspection, there is a good deal of differ- 
ence; officers in Germany always wear what are termed off- 
zier-stiefel, which in England we call “ jemima” or spring- 
sided boots. Dickeys, made-up ties, and, if the weather is 
wet, goloshes too, are not calculated to find favour out of 
Germany. A German officer, wrapped in the tremendous 
long, sleeveless cloak some of them affect, striding silently 
along the streets in his goloshes on a dark night, has rather 
a bogey-like effect upon the unaccustomed stranger. 

There are a good many holidays during the winter. First 
of all comes Busstag, in November, a day of National peni- 
tence, kept according to the calendar of the Prussian National 
Church. This is kept as a sort of Sunday, with sacred con- 
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certs, etc., for the North German Protestant rarely goes to 
church. Then comes Christmas Day, which is perhaps an 
even greater festivity in Germany than in England. Christ- 
mas-trees are so universal that not only has every ship one for 
its officers and men, but even the Kasinos as well possess their 
own particular trees. Then comes Sylvestertag, or New 
Year’s Eve. On New Year’s Eve every one sits up until mid- 
night, and, as the clock strikes twelve, windows are thrown 
open in all directions, beer mugs are held up and their con- 
tents quaffed, and cries of “ Prosit Neujahr”’ resound from 
every house down the darkened streets. Last, but not least, 
comes the Kaiser's birthday, kept up for a whole week at Wil- 
helmshaven. The Kaiser has been in a sense the creator of 
the fleet, and officers and men make of this week a sort of 
naval festival. Discipline is relaxed, the men are allowed 
to do very much as they please, and their officers combine to 
feast them in every direction. The great event of this week 
when I was there was a festival play, a sort of comic opera, 
performed almost entirely by the men and written and com- 
posed by their officers. It was entitled, “A Sailor’s life on 
board,” and depicted the troubles and trials of a new recruit. 
Having been favoured with a ticket for the performance, I 
attended, and was immensely amused. The singing was 
good, and so was-the acting; and, after the performance, 
the great hall behind the Burg Hohenzollern, the principal 
hotel in the town, in which the play was given, was cleared 
of the seats by willing hands, and dancing began and con- 
tinued till the small hours. Ladies were so few that most of 
the men had male partners. 

About the middle of January Ost-Friesland is always 
hard bound by frost and white with snow, with a certainty and 
severity unknown in England. Skating sets in on the canal 
and sleighs are to be seen on the roads in all directions, and 
for those who are fond of an outdoor life this is the best sea- 
son to visit Wilhelmshaven. It is also coincident with the 
society season at Berlin. 

Warrant-officers have their own Kasinos at Wilhelms- 
haven as well as their superiors and, for the men, there is a 
very fine Seemann’s haus, opened by the Kaiser in person, 
in the presence of Admiral von Tirpitz and Prince Henry, 
while I was there. Books, periodicals (among which the 
English illustrated papers are nearly all to be seen), an ex- 
cellent piano, and many English works have been presented 
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by the Kaiser and others to this last institution. Captain 
Mahan’s Sea Power is, of course, to be seen everywhere in 
Wilhelmshaven, but technical English works such as 7he 
Modern Officer of the Watch, and novels like 7he Cruise 
of the Mary jane are also carefully studied by the men. 
Stevenson's 7’reasure /sland is a prime favourite. Nothing 
is neglected that may interest them in their own calling. 

But the principal building in Wilhelmshaven is the offi- 
cers’ Kasino, situated behind the residence of the Admiral 
commanding the garrison and in a central position in the 
town 

The Kasino is a fine, lofty building of red brick, and is 
provided with many large rooms, splendidly furnished in Ger- 
man style, an excellent library, billiard and music rooms and 
a well-appointed skittle-alley. Behind it there is a small 
park with a lake. Round the walls of the rooms in the Kasino 
are many fine paintings of naval subjects, presented to the 
building from time to time by German princes, the Kaiser 
being a particularly generous donor. Portraits of ships and 
officers, past and present, also adorn them in profusion, as 
well as trophies from all parts of the world. These trophies, 
it must be admitted, illustrate the conquests which the Ger- 
man Navy proposes to make rather than its achievements in 
the past. Assegais and shields from South Africa are to be 
seen, together with carved ebony and ivory work from India 
and Ceylon. But above all, there is a large amount of Chin- 
ese loot. The Germans have set great store by their acquisi- 
tion of Kiau-Tchau, and have fondly planned a great Chin- 
ese Empire of their own as a result of it. And now they must 
acquiesce in its being taken from them, without even being 
able to strike a blow to recover it. It is the end of one of the 
German Navy's proudest dreams. 

A small picture which faced me in the room where I 
gave my lessons was the German Emperor's celebrated “ Yel- 
low Peril”’ cartoon, signed by himself and presented by him 
to the Kasino. 

The Kaiser knows practically every officer in his service, 
and when he comes to Wilhelmshaven, invariably joins them 
at meal-times at the Kasino. He does not stay in the Ad- 
mira!'s schloss in the town—a large house built by his great- 
uncle, Prince Adalbert, in the English Tudor style—but pre- 
fers to sleep on board a battleship in the harbour and to take 
most of his meals at the Kasino in between his rounds of in- 
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spection. When at the Kasino he always delivers a speech 
after the meal, and it is said, to “let himself go’’ much more 
than he does in those speeches which are reported for the 
benefit of the public. He is particularly careful that no ex- 
pense should be caused to his officers by these visits of his, 
and hardly ever drinks anything but beer at the Kasino or 
smokes anything else but a thin ten pfennige cigar. Many 
writers have credited him with a fine taste in Havana cigars, 
and have asserted that, like King Edward, he has a special 
brand made for him; but, as a matter of fact, this is quite 
untrue, and he hardly ever smokes anything but the ordinary 
cheap German ten pfennige cigar or Turkish cigarettes. He 
is also particularly partial to Frankfort sausages and beer. 
He always drinks German wines only, from patriotic motives, 
and once reproached Bismarck for drinking champagne, ask- 
ing him why he did not drink the German variety (sparkling 
hock is called “ champagne”’ or se&¢—for s2c—in Germany). 
Bismarck bluntly told him that his own patriotism stopped 
at his stomach. 

If a “ beer evening” happens to take place at the Kasino 
when the Kaiser is in Wilhelmshaven, he generally attends 
and makes himself very agreeable to the junior officers. When 
I was in Wilhelmshaven his visit happened to coincide with 
the Carnival, a festival which, oddly enough, is still kept 
up in Protestant Germany, chiefly among the upper classes. 
Fancy-dress dances, at which grotesque masks, false noses, 
etc., are worn, are the rule, and the officers’ Kasino at Wil- 
helmshaven is no exception to the custom. The Carnival is 
chiefly kept up there by the junior officers, and the time is one 
of open licence, during which they avenge old scores, dress 
up and openly caricature their superior officers. The Em- 
peror had never been present before at this festivity; but, 
on the occasion in question, when the fun was at its height, 
and Admiral von Koester in particular was being “ taken off,” 
the Kaiser appeared with that disconcerting unexpectedness 
so characteristic of him, and instead of being annoyed, was 
intensely amused, and roared with laughter at Admiral von 
Koester's discomfiture. 

Except on occasions like these, however, discipline is very 
severe in the German Navy. And relations between officers 
and men are not always cordial. The slightest infraction of 
orders is severely punished (the “cat” is still in use in the 
German Navy), and an exaggerated respect is exacted from 
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all subordinates. Ifa company of sailors or soldiers—a regi- 
ment even—meets any officer in uniform of higher rank than 
a warrant-officer, a hoarse command rings out, “ Eyes right” 
or “ left,” as the case may be, and all the men instantly break 
out into their absurd parades ¢tritt, or “ goose step,” until 
they have passed him. A common sailor, meeting an officer 
in the street, must instantly halt and stand at attention until 
the officer has passed. Warrant-officers, even if at supper 
in a café with their wives and friends, must rise and stand 
at attention when a lieutenant enters, until he graciously waves 
them to sit down and resume their knives and forks. 

There are two garrison-churches in Wilhelmshaven, both 
of them fine, large buildings. One is Catholic and the other 
Protestant, and it is a thrilling experience to attend one of 
the men’s services, for they have nearly all been more or less 
trained in singing as children, and the accumulated volume 
of a body of men’s voices joining in harmony or in unison 
in a chorale or popular hymn is very fine. Except on these 
occasions, however, or at funerals, the chaplains are very lit- 
tle in evidence, and religion is kept in the background until 
the Kaiser thinks fit to bring it forth, (a somewhat rusty and 
discredited weapon I am sorry to say), in order to fortify; 
some of the more extraordinary claims that he is prone to 
make upon the men’s allegiance. 


J. B. WILLIAMS. 
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It 1s my firm belief that the British Government did its utmost to avoid 
a European War and was absolutely sincere in its desire to maintain 
peace with Germany. 

I am further satisfied that we were bound in honour to take up arms in 
defence of a small State to which our word was repeatedly pledged, 
and that the war in which we are engaged is consequently a just one, 
which we could not have avoided without grave dereliction of duty. 





Mr. WILFRID WARD has been happily inspired in his pat- 
riotic effort to make the British position clear to our fellow- 
Catholics in neutral countries and on the Continent.! His clear 
and temperate statement of the English case is powerfully 
reinforced by the declaration printed above, which has been 
signed by a thoroughly representative body of over four 
hundred Catholic ecclesiastics and laymen. Of the two pro- 
positions of which it consists the first must command the 
assent of everyone who has any acquaintance with recent 
history and with the conditions of political life in Great 
Britain. “ The British Government did its utmost to avoid 
a European War and was absolutely sincere in its desire to 
maintain peace with Germany.” It may possibly be, as the 
Catholic Bishops of Germany seem to have stated, that the 
Government of Germany also did not want war. This we 
neither affirm nor deny. Though the indications seem to us 
to point very strongly in an opposite direction, it is impos- 
sible in the case of Germany to assert anything as of certain 
knowledge. But we do venture to say that neither the Luth- 
eran theologians of the Fatherland nor its representative pub- 
licists nor the Catholic episcopate are in this matter any better 
informed than we are. They may conscientiously declare that 
they individually wanted peace, and that their kinsfolk and 
acquaintance also wanted peace, but the policy of the 
Government of Germany is locked up in the breasts of a 


1 England and the Present War, by Wilfrid Ward. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd. 
London, 1914. 
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handful of statesmen and commanders-in-chief who enjoy 
continuity of tenure and are practically responsible to no 
authority save that of their imperial master. Let anyone who 
doubts it read the life of Bismarck, or as much of it as has 
been allowed to become known through the publications of 
Busch, Kohl and von Poschinger, and then, by way of con- 
trast, let him acquaint himself with the political atmosphere 
of Morley’s Zi/e of Gladstone. The secrets of German dip- 
lomacy are no more accessible to such men as Professor 
Harnack and Herr Ballin and the Archbishop of Cologne 
than they are to any literary hack in Fleet Street. But with 
our system of party government, and, above all, under a 
Liberal administration, the idea of a deep-laid plot against 
the peace of Europe, secretly woven and consistently pursued 
throughout the most stormy crisis of domestic politics that 
we have seen for two hundred years, is a ludicrous absurdity. 
Every intelligent Englishman who knows anything of the 
public life of his country is in a position to affirm, not only 
with subjective conviction but with assurance that he is not 
overstepping the limits of prudent assertion, that the British 
Government earnestly desired peace and left absolutely no 
stone unturned to prevent an outbreak of hostilities. 

The truth of the second proposition, that which deals 
with our obligations to Belgium, is not perhaps so immedi- 
ately self evident, and it may be worth while to discuss the 
matter briefly here. Let us begin by pointing out that in 
1870, at the commencement of the Franco-Prussian war, the 
tenderness of English susceptibilities with regard to the in- 
violability of Belgium were not only clearly recognized but 
deliberately exploited by no less a person than Bismarck 
himself. Just before the outbreak of hostilities he brought 
to light and conveyed to 7e Times for publication a projet 
de traité which, he alleged, had been submitted to Prussia 
by the French Ambassador, Count Benedetti, in 1867, and 
the purport of which was to allow France to annex Belgium in 
compensation for the increase of territory and influence which 
had accrued to Prussia as the result of her victory over 
Austria. By the fourth clause of this draft treaty it was stipu- 
lated that 


His Majesty the King of Prussia on his side, in case His 
Majesty the Emperor of the French should be led by circum- 
stances to cause his troops to enter Belgium or to conquer it, 
shall grant armed aid to France, and shall support her with all 
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his forces military and naval in the face of and against every 
Power which should in this eventuality declare war. 


The document, of which photographs were circulated, 
was admittedly in the handwriting of Benedetti, but the latter 
always maintained that the provisions of the proposed treaty 
had been suggested and roughly outlined by Bismarck him- 
self, at whose dictation Benedetti had taken them down, while 
Bismarck had cunningly managed to get possession of the 
paper and kept it in reserve for some such dramatic coup as 
that of July 25, 1870. Let us say in passing that the sub- 
stantial truth of Benedetti's allegation that the scheme origi- 
nated with Bismarck himself seems to us to be established by 
the documents to which the French diplomatist subsequently 
appealed. It is apparently certain that an earlier dispatch of 
Benedetti's still remains in the archives of the French Foreign 
Office, in which he reports that Bismarck, in reply to a request 
of a concession of territory in the Rhineland, had replied 
that the idea of compensation might be entertained, but that 
les compensations quwil pourrait y avoir lieu doffrir a la 
France, devraient élre prises partout ou lon parle francais 
sur se Jrontiére. Clearly the regions where French was spoken 
on the frontiers of France could only be Belgium, especially. 
the Walloon district, and part of Switzerland.' 

However the Benedetti document originated, its pro- 
duction, as was to be expected, caused an enormous sensation, 
the general effect of which was to alienate British sympathy 
from the Emperor Napoleon at the very crisis of his fortunes. 
The possibility that England might eventually become the 
ally of France in the approaching struggle may be said to 
have been extinguished from this moment. The following 
quotation from a leader in the Daily Telegraph of July 28, 
1870,? seems to us to reflect accurately the impression then 
produced upon English public opinion. The fact that its 
literary style is highly characteristic of the journal in which 
it appeared does not make it the less faithfully representative 
of mid-Victorian feeling. 


® See Benedetti, Zssais diplomatiques, Vol. 1. pp. 47 seq. Paris, 1895, The date of 
this despatch was 4 June, 1866, 

2 The text of this draft treaty published with a certain mystery in the 7émes alone on 
July 25th, became during the following days the subject of excited discussion in all the 
other newspapers. On July 28th Lord Granville was expected to make a statementin the 
House of Lords, but official action was as a whole deferred until there had been time to 
refer the matter to the Governments of Russia and France and to receive their formal 


explanations. 
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It will be seasonable that France and Europe should 

hear from responsible lips a declaration which shall express the 
universal sentiments of the British nation in view of past, pre- 
sent and future eventualities. It is probable that we are much 
misconstrued by foreign politicians. We are known to love 
peace. Our island life keeps us from meddling in business that 
is not our own. . . . Thus we are liable to fatal misappre- 
hension as a people, and it may be that we have in sober fact 
narrowly escaped intolerable outrage at the hands of audacious 
men by reason of our pacific language and policy. It is mani- 
festly necessary then that the words heard this evening should 
correct such a misapprehension if it prevails anywhere. 
Most true we value peace as the best of all blessings, but those 
will perilously mistake our present spirit and those have strangely 
misread our past history who dream that England could basely 
pawn her honour and her friendship for selfish prosperity on a 
day when a cause for warfare should arise through the violation, 
by whatever Power, of territory guaranteed under her signature 
or through pushing too far the exigencies of belligerency on 
either side. 

Europe is not more enriched by Belgium’s ceaseless and 
skilful labours in all the arts of life than dignified by the 
spectacle of a people whose strength is found in their inoffensive 
attitude and in their consistent patriotism. We have more than 
a technical alliance with the Belgians; we are their “ friends ” 
in the hearty English meaning of the term, because of our 
pledged word and also because of their national qualities, nor 
must there be left remaining the slightest shadow of dubiety 
either as to the designs of the Powers who are now at war or as 
to our own action if the integrity of Belgium were threatened. 


The spirit, if not the language, of this rather flamboyant 
utterance was reflected in the speeches which were made dur- 
ing the next ten days by the political leaders on both sides of 
the House. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, Mr. Disraeli and 
Earl Russell all said substantially the same thing, and they 
unquestionably meant it. Lord Russell's speech is even now 
remembered as one of the finest oratorical efforts of his later 
years. He declared that there was “ no question of three 
courses or of different paths. There is but one course and 
one path—namely, the course of honour and the path of 
duty,” and he ended by assuring the Lords that if England 
acted faithlessly in this matter “ her extinction as a great 
power must very soon follow.”! Mr. Disraeli’s speech is worth 
quoting at greater length because it invokes a principle which 


1 Speech in the House of Lords on Aug. 2nd, 1870. 
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is obviously of even more serious import to-day than it was 
in 1870. Speaking of the Whig administration of Lord Mel- 
bourne, who were responsible for the treaty guaranteeing the 
inviolability of Belgium in 1839, the Tory leader said: 


They negotiated that treaty as the representatives of the great 
Liberal party but with a clear appreciation of the importance of 
its provisions to England. It has always been held by the 
Government of this country that it was for the interest of Eng- 
land that the countries on the European coast extending from 
Dunkirk and Ostend to the islands of the North Sea should be 
possessed by free and flourishing communities practising the arts 
of peace, enjoying the rights of liberty and following those pur- 
suits of commerce which tend to the civilization of man, and 
should not be in the possession of a great military power, one of 
the principles of whose existence necessarily must be to aim at a 
preponderant influence in Europe.! 


Not less emphatic were the words of Mr. Gladstone a few 
days later, and it is interesting to learn through Lord Morley’s 
quotations from his correspondence with John Bright that 
he wrote in private exactly as he spoke in public. In public 
Mr. Gladstone, addressing the House of Commons, eulogized 
Belgium in the warmest terms for the use she had made of her 
independence. 

By the regulation [he said] of its internal concerns, amid 
the shrieks of revolution, Belgium, through all the crises of the 
age, has set to Europe an example of a good and stable govern- 
ment peacefully associated with the widest possible extension of 
the liberty of the people. 


And then he added in words which we shall do well to 
take to heart even now. 


Looking at a country such as that, is there any man who hears 
me who does not feel that if in order to satisfy a greedy appetite 
for aggrandizement, coming whence it may, Belgium were ab- 
sorbed, the day that witnessed that absorption would hear the 
knell of public right and public law in Europe? But we have an 
interest in the independence of Belgium which is wider than 
that—which is wider than that which we may have in the literal 
operation of the guarantee. It is found in the answer to the 
question whether, under the circumstances of the case, this 
country, endowed as it is with influence and power, would quietly 
stand by and witness the perpetration of the direst crime that 
ever stained the pages of history and thus become participators 
in the sin.? 


} Disraeli in the House of Commgps. Times, Aug. 2nd, 1870. 
2 Gladstone in House of Commons, Aug. roth, 1870. 
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These utterances it seems to us are all the more note- 
worthy because they were not evoked by any direct menace to 
Great Britain herself. No state of tension existed between 
England and either France or Germany. They represented 
the normal British feeling, and what Bismarck very well 
knew to be the normal British feeling when he launched this 
bolt to destroy any budding sympathy which England might 
be tempted to feel for her nearest continental neighbour. 
All this lends point to the observations which Mr. Gladstone 
made more than once in writing to such a devoted advocate 
of peace-at-any-price as his parliamentary associate, Mr. 
John Bright.’ Thus on August Ist, a week after the first publi- 
cation of the draft treaty, Mr. Gladstone informed him: 


Although some members of the cabinet were inclined on the 
outbreak of this most miserable war to make military preparations, 
others, Lord Granville and I among them, by no means shared 
that disposition, nor I think was the feeling of parliament that 
way inclined. But the publication of the treaty has altered all 
this. . . . The publication has wholly altered the feeling of 
the House of Commons and no government could at fhis moment 
give utterance to such an intention about Belgium [#.e., of non- 
intervention]. But neither do we think it would be right, even 
if it were safe, to announce that we would in any case stand 
by with folded arms and see actions done which would amount 
to a total extinction of public right in Europe.! 


Again, three days later, Gladstone wrote: 


If the Belgian people desire, on their own account, to join 
France or any other country, I for one will be no party to taking 
up arms to prevent it. But that the Belgians, whether they would 
or not, should go plump down the maw of another country to 
satisfy dynastic greed is another matter. The accomplishment 
of such a crime as this implies, would come near to an extinction 
of public right in Europe, and I do not think that we could look on 
while the sacrifice of freedom and independence was in course of 
consummation.? 


Five years afterwards another war scare arose, this time 
largely due to the language used by Bismarck in protesting 
against the sympathy shown in Belgium to certain ecclesiasti- 
cal victims of the Kulturkampf. The menace now came from 
Germany, and from a Germany enormously developed and 
strengthened by its victories. Once more all eyes turned to 

1 Gladstone to John Bright, August 1, 1870 ; Morley, Zé/e, ii. p. 241. 
2 Gladstone to John Bright, August 4, 1870 ; Merley, Liz, ii. p. 342. 
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England. Dr. Geffcken, a South-German politician, antago- 
nistic to Bismarck, thereupon, as has been recently pointed out, 
informed his English friend, Sir Robert Morier, that the 
Chancellor spoke contemptuously of England because it 
would not be able to give effective military assistance to 
Belgium. But Geffcken himself, nevertheless, believed that 
England had both the inclination and the will to intervene. 
“Might not your Queen,” he asked Morier, “ write to the 
Emperor (William I.) and tell him plainly that England can 
never abandon Belgium?’’! Morier himself, acute observer 
as he was, clearly believed that English sentiment in these 
matters was still a living force. Five years before he had 
written rather grimly to Dr. Faucher that if German fire- 
eaters wanted war with England they could not play a better 
card than by tampering with Belgian independence. “ There 
is,” he added, “a very odd feeling in England about Belgium, 
and people have somehow got it into their heads that it is 
a point of honour with us not to allow this annexation.” Evi- 
dently Morier thought that there was sound foundation for 
such an impression, and he reflects thankfully that “ there 
are persons in England, and even influential persons, who still 
have old-fashioned ideas about England’s honour and such 
like fancies."’? Such was also the impression of M. Gavard, 
the ambassador who then represented France at the Court of 
St. James. 

“For my part,” he wrote, “ I have never doubted that 
England, whatever party was in power, would never allow 
Belgium to be touched.” The scare in any case died down 
without serious consequences, but Mr. Disraeli had previously 
found an opportunity of letting England’s attitude be clearly 
seen. While deprecating on April 12th the discussion of 
hypothetical cases in reference to the Belgian incident he had 
nevertheless added: 


But I will so far deviate from the strict course taken on 
such occasions as to say that if the independence and neutrality 
of Belgium were really threatened we should do our duty to our 
Sovereign and not be afraid to meet Parliament.’ 

The meaning of this hint could hardly have been mis- 
taken. 

1 Memoirs of Sir R. Morier, ii. p. 334- 


2 Memoirs, ii. p. 181. 
3 See a discussion of the whole episode in the Fortnightly Review, December, 1889, 


Pp. 875. 
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In 1887 came another war scare,! due to the resentment 
felt in German military circles at the continued growth of the 
French army and the strength of their frontier defences. 
The exceptional wéakness and unpreparedness of England's 
land forces at the same period were known to all the world, 
and Sir Charles Dilke, in a series of articles in the Fortnightly 
Review, afterwards collected in a volume under the title of 
the Present Position of European Politics, took occasion to 
touch upon the intention already at that time commonly at- 
tributed to Germany of invading France through Belgian 
territory in the event of the outbreak of a European war. 
Sir Charles Dilke bimself vehemently urged a substantial 
increase of both our military and naval establishment, and 
he condemned in no measured terms the pusillanimity which 
had crept into British foreign policy, but he contended that 
if Belgium neutrality were violated by Germany Great Britain 
could and would do nothing but interpose an idle protest. 
Some months later, when sufficient time had elapsed to allow 
opportunity for the discussion of the view thus expressed, Sir 
Charles claimed that his worst forebodings had been more 
than justified. “The response to my first article,” he an- 
nounced, “ has been virtually unanimous, and it is clear that 
my question, whether we intend to fight for Belgium accord- 
ing to our treaty obligations, or to throw treaty obligations 
to the winds under some convenient pretext, is already an- 
swered.” This claim seems to us somewhat to misrepresent 
the real facts, for the attention paid to Sir Charles Dilke’s 
strictures in any quarter was regrettably small. But after 
verifying the references we are bound to say that he is not 
substantially exaggerating when he proceeds to tell his 
readers 


The principal party organ of the Conservatives of England 
has declared that our intervention in support of Belgium, which 
up to last year was assumed as a matter of course by both parties 
in the State, ‘ would be not only insane but impossible.’’ It has 
been suggested by ‘ Diplomaticus’’ and the Standard that we 
are to allow Belgium to be temporarily utilized “as a right of 


1 Both in the war scare of 1870 and in that of 1875 the Government went 
somewhat beyond mere words. In 1870 a vote of credit of £2,000,000 and 
an increase of the army by 20,000 men were passed by Parliament. In 1875 
British officers were sent to Belgium to prepare a scheme of joint defence in 
case her neutrality should be violated (See Fortnightly Review, July, 1907, 
p. 45, Nineteenth Century, Sept., 1906, p. 855). Even during the passing war 
cloud of 1887, as Sir Charles Dilke himself admits (The British Army, p. 55), 
the Government contemplated the sending to Belgium of a corps of observation. 





————— 
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way,” and the Wational Review has endorsed the suggestion of 
“‘ Diplomaticus ” and told us that it might be “ possible to obtain 
a guarantee that the territory of Belgium, if traversed for mili- 
tary purposes, should not be permanently violated, and that at 
the end of the struggle the neutrality and independence of 
that country should be religiously respected.’"! 


To this Sir Charles Dilke retorted, with a force which 
must carry conviction to every thoughtful reader. 


It is hardly necessary to argue seriously upon the religious 
respect which the neutrality of Belgium would receive after this 
non-permanent violation. My belief remains as strong as before 
that when once the neutrality of Belgium is violated the inde- 
pendence of Belgium is gone. It is the Belgians, who when 
Germany and France fall out, if the struggle is a long or doubt- 
ful one, will have to pay the piper.” 


So far as we have had an opportunity of inquiring into 
the matter, this article of Sir Charles Dilke, with the passages 
upon which it is based, comes nearer than anything else to 
affording justification for the belief that England would look 
passively on while Belgian neutrality was violated. And yet, 
as we have already said, he certainly gives a misleading im- 
pression of the acquiescence with which this pusillanimous 
policy was received. The letter of ‘ Diplomaticus ” in the 
Standard,’ and the leading article which emphasized it, did 
not pass without immediate protest from a correspondent who 
signed himself ‘“‘A Conservative.’’ This protest threatened 
any political leader who seriously adopted such an attitude 
with the loss of “ hundreds of thousands” of Conservative 
votes, while in other respects the writer certainly leaves 
nothing to be desired as regards the vehemence of his 
repudiation. 


The chief safeguard for peace is constituted by the neutrality 
of Belgium. To give up this neutrality would be to instantly 
precipitate war. The English statesman who took such a course 
would have on his head the responsibility of the most awful 
war of modern times, a war which would half shatter western 
civilization and inflict incidentally the most terrible hurt upon 
England. The moral aspect of the proposed policy does not 
luckily call for detailed condemnation. It must be obvious to 
any man with the most elementary rudiments of a conscience 


1 Present Position, p. 322. 
2 /bid. p. 322. 
8 In the issue of Feb. 4, 1887. 
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that, compared with it, the moral creed of Mr. Fagin or Mr. 
Uriah Heep is lofty and unselfish.* 


No discussion followed and the incident somehow leaves 
the impression that the Editor felt he had made a mistake 
and that the sooner the subject was dropped the better for 
the party which the Standard represented. Much more im- 
portant was the long article devoted to this matter in the 
October number of the Zdinburgh Review, by which time 
Sir Charles Dilke’s articles had appeared in book form. The 
Whig Quarterly at all periods of its history would justly have 
repudiated the imputation of Jingoism, and its testimony 
thereby acquires a greater weight. 

We now arrive at the most fantastical and mischievous of 
the speculations of the author of this volume. . . . Weare 
asked to believe that while an attack on Germany by France 
through Belgium is, in a military sense, improbable, an attack 
on France by Germany is highly probable if the Belgians con- 
tinue to keep so small an army asthey do. . . . To every one 
of these propositions we oppose a flat denial. In the first place 
for the reasons already given we do not believe that Germany 
contemplates any attack upon France at all; but in the event 
of the occurrence of war the evils and disgrace attending a viola- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium would far outweigh the mili- 
tary advantages attending such an operation. It would be an 
act of monstrous bad faith and barbarity to transport the theatre 
of war into the territories of an industrious, free, flourishing and 
pacific people, which Germany is pledged by treaty to defend, 
merely to reach an enemy whose frontier lies beyond them. Bel- 
gium would once more become the cockpit of Europe; not only 
its neutrality and prosperity but its existence would be destroyed 
and Germany would again have to encounter the armies of France 
on the fields of Valmy and Waterloo.? 


We do not commend the wisdom of the Zdivburgh for 
regarding a German advance through Belgium as highly im- 
probable, but the following passage, in the same article, is 
based alike upon sound history and sound policy, whilst it 
does not run counter to the convictions expressed by Sir 
Charles Dilke himself. 

No tradition of our foreign policy is more inveterate or more 
firmly established on principle than the interest we have in the 
independence of the Low Countries. Under the House of Bur- 
gundy, under the oppression of Spain, under the House of 


1 A Conservative, Standard, 7, ii. 87. 
2 Edin, Review, Oct. 1887, p. 562. 
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Austria, under the temporary occupation by France, it has been 
an invariable maxim of British statesmanship that secure and 
amicable relations with the Low Countries, whether in Catholic 
Flanders, or Protestant Holland, are matters of supreme im- 
portance to England. . . . 

But in fact, if the policy and determination of England to 
adhere to her engagements and not to suffer the territory of 
Belgium to be violated, be plainly and peremptorily declared, 
no such contingency as that which is contemplated by this writer 
could by possibility arise. It is preposterous to compare the 
strategical advantages of an invasion of Southern Belgium with 
the dangers attending a policy which would bring Great Britain 
into the field, not indeed by a ludicrous attempt to land a hand- 
ful of troops on the flank of an invading army, but because the 
maritime power of England throughout the world would at once 
place the vast transmarine commercial interests of a hostile power 
at her mercy. . . . The inference, therefore, we draw from 
these palpable and practical considerations is that neither Ger- 
many nor France would run the risk of a rupture with England 
in order to transport the theatre of war into the Low Countries, 
and that without firing a shot or landing a man, the neutrality of 
Belgium can be preserved by the inflexible adherence of Great 
Britain to its ancient policy and to its more recent engagements.* 


A very important consideration bearing upon the same 
matter is that put forward by an eminent military critic of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s articles, to wit, the question of Belgium’s 
readiness to defend her own neutrality. In the early part of 
1887 hardly any steps had been taken in Belgium to create 
either an adequate army or adequate fortifications. It was 
therefore very intelligible that Colonel Maurice at that date 
should protest that “ if Belgium refuses to play her part in 
maintaining her neutrality, the case falls of course. We are 
under no obligation to assist her if she will spend nothing on 
the armaments and the men that are needed to fulfil her in- 
ternational contract.’? Similarly, the well-informed writer 
who has contributed many articles on the Belgian question to 
the Fortnightly Review over the signature of Y says, with 
much show of justice: 


The hesitation that may occasionally have been shown by 
English public men in endorsing the view that we should make 
a violation of Belgian independence a casus belli has been due 


1 Review of Diike’s Present Position of European Politics in Edinburgh Review, 


Oct. 1887, pp. 563, 564. 
2 J. F. Maurice, The Balance of Military Power in Europe, p, 110. 
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to doubt, not of the importance of the principle, but of the ability 
and willingness of Belgium to take a fair share in her own 
defence. 


No doubt the friction introduced into Anglo-Belgian re- 
lations by the Boer War and by the attitude of many of our 
public men towards the supposed Congo atrocities had the 
effect of fomenting misunderstanding. It is certain, indeed, 
that of late years Belgium has made enormous efforts to keep 
abreast of her responsibilities, both in the matter of fortifi- 
cation and armament, and also by a drastic scheme for en- 
larging her standing army. Still down to the very last, men 
who had every claim to write with authority on the subject, 
doubted what Belgium's action would be when, as they all 
foresaw would inevitably be the case, her neutrality was vio- 
lated by Germany.? All the more reason, then, why King 
Albert's heroic decision and supreme appeal to England for 
assistance on August 3rd could not possibly be allowed to 
pass unheeded. Much the same may be said of the reports 
which were in circulation some little time back that King’ 
Leopold had come to an understanding with Germany to 
allow the German armies to march against France through 
Belgian territory.’ Whether these rumours were true or false, 
the fact of Belgium's final repudiation of Germany was made 
patent to all the world before England threw down the 
gauntlet. 

The heroism of the effort and the consequent cogency 
of the Belgian appeal become only the more apparent when 
we consider them in the light of a very remarkable article 
by Col. Alsager Pollock, which was printed in the Vineteenth 
Century and ajter for October, 1911. Col. Pollock there 
practically says that for Belgium to offer resistance to the 
passage of the German armies would be nothing less than 
Quixotic. 


The position of Belgium in reference to a Franco-German 
war is one of extreme difficulty. The British guarantee of Bel- 
gian neutrality is of no value whatever, because England has 
not an army large enough to give it useful effect. Moreover, 


* Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1908, p. 764. 

? See e.g., D. C. Boulger in the United Service Magazine, Oct. 1911, p. 7, 
and H. M. Johnstone in the same journal, Aug. 1913. 

3 See Pollock in Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1911, p. 800, and Y in Fortnightly 
Review, July 1908, p. 125. 

4 See Col. A. W. A, Pollock in the Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1911, p. 800; and 
C. Battine in the same Review, April, 1910, p. 667. 
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even if circumstances were different, the Belgians must naturally 
be averse from seeing their country once more furnishing the 
“ cock-pit of Europe.” 


The writer, therefore, inclined to the belief that Belgium, 
if her neutrality were violated, would simply notify the 
Powers of the fact and declare that she was not in a position 
to offer effectual opposition. Three courses, as he pointed 
out, would be open to Belgium—(1) to sit on the fence, { 2) 
to declare in favour of Germany, (3) to throw in her lot with 
France and England. With regard to the last named alter- 
native Col. Pollock says: 


The position of Belgium as an ally of France and England 
would resemble that of a detached force not strong enough to 
offer effectual resistance and prevented by circumstances from 
evading disastrously decisive battle. Belgium would certainly 
suffer so terribly in her fruitless efforts to stem the German tor- 
rent that no imaginable recompense conferred afterwards by her 
victorious allies could possibly balance the original sacrifice. 
Therefore it seems best for Belgium that she should offer no 
opposition to the passage of belligerent troops through her terri- 
tory, and German success would be her best safeguard. Ina 
word, the more selfish Belgian policy, the less likely is Belgium 
to suffer; for if she should make an unlucky choice, throwing in 
her lot with the losing side, she would in the one case certainly, 
and in the other probably, cease afterwards to exist as an in- 
dependent State, whereas declining to commit herself, she would 


. probably avoid serious disaster and might perhaps escape wholly 
| uninjured. That the late King Leopold had agreed with the 


Kaiser to allow free passage through Belgium to the German 
army is an established fact, and there is little reason to doubt 
that Belgium will act accordingly whenever occasion arises. A 
notification to the Powers to the effect that she is yielding to force 
majeure would sufficiently absolve Belgium from having, as re- 
gards Germany, displayed benevolent neutrality.' 


Grim and terrible as is the truth of this forecast, it only 


1 A, W. A. Pollock on ‘‘Some Strategical Questions” in the Nineteenth Century, 
Oct. 1911, p. 800. It is noteworthy that in the United Service Magazine, which, 
curiously enough, is edited by the same Col. Pollock, Capt. H. M. Johnstone 
in Aug. 1913, writing expressly on the Belgian problem, sums up the case as 
follows: ‘* The unhappy plight of Belgium is clear. Any pusillanimity on her 
part will end not only in annexation but in loss of honour and of the sympathy 
of the world. If she is wise she will fight and will allow no outsider except 
ourselves to enter her territory armed. Of the three outside nations concerned, 
we are the only one who, under no circumstances, would wish to annex any of 
her territory or tamper with her independence ; but she must be strong enough 
to raise our field force to the neighbourhood of half a million men.” 
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deepens the imperative need of straining every nerve to ful- 
filour treaty guarantees. There was no shadow of conspiracy 
between England and Belgium. Belgium had every right to 
concert measures with England, the one Power whose disin- 
terestedness as to the acquisition of territory she could trust, 
in case her neutrality should be threatened. The pretended 
proofs of this conspiracy discovered since the German occu- 
pation of Brussels, have been repeatedly torn to shreds, as for 
example, by Dr. E. J. Dillon in the Contemporary Review 
for January, 1915.' But in any case it is not even alleged 
that these “ proofs” were in the hands of the invaders before 
Belgian neutrality was violated, and before a bitter lesson 
of German Schrecklichkeit had been inflicted on the de- 
fenders of Liége and Louvain. And a striking illustration 
of the determination of the assailants to find at any cost some 
pretext for their aggression which is supplied by the Belgian 
Grey Book,? may claim a word of notice here. 

The German ultimatum demanding free passage was de- 
livered in Brussels at 7 p.m. on August 2nd. It was motived 
by the allegation that the German Government had received 
reliable information that the French troops intended to march 
upon the Meuse by Givet and Namur, thus themselves vio-. 
lating Belgian neutrality. Some six hours afterwards, /.e., 
at half-past one, in the middle of the night, the German 
Minister came again to the Foreign Office with a communica- 
tion which is thus officially described in the Grey Book: 


The German Minister told the Baron Van der Elst that he 
was commissioned by his Government to inform us that some 
French airships had thrown bombs and that a patrol of French 
cavalry had crossed the frontier, thus violating the law of nations, 
seeing that war was not yet declared. 

The Secretary General asked M. de Below (the German 
Minister) where these incidents had occurred. The answer was: 
“In Germany.’’ Baron Van der Elst thereupon remarked that 
in that case he failed to see the precise object of his communica- 
tion. M. de Below explained that these acts contrary to the law 
of nations were such as to establish a presumption that France 
would be ready to commit other acts equally contrary to inter- 
national law. 

Why was importance attached to so slender and indi- 
rect a piece of evidence against the French commanders? 


* See especially pp. 39, 40, and ¢f/ Sir Edward Grey's reply to the German Chancellor 
in The Times, January 27, 1915. 
2 No. 22, p. 10. 
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Can any intelligent man doubt that this was brought forward 
simply because better evidence was lacking? There was ab- 
solutely no proof which could be adduced to establish the 
fact that the French intended to violate Belgian neutrality. 
Only two days before, France, as the German Chancellor well 
knew, had given Sir Edward Grey the most formal assurance 
that if Germany respected Belgian neutrality, France would 
respect it likewise. Consequently the German diplomats had 
to fall back on presumption. 

Logically one thing, at any rate, is certain. If Germany 
was justified in violating neutrality and declaring war on Bel- 
gium because France had the intention of infringing a pre- 
cept of international law, England was still more amply justi- 
fied in declaring war upon a Power, which by its manifest and 
open act, had commenced hostilities against a weaker State 
whose neutrality it was pledged by treaty to respect. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


* A most lucid and convincing account of the events of these last days before 
the war is given by the American jurist, Mr. James M. Beck, in his book en- 
titled The Evidence in the Case, London, Putnam, 1914. The service which 
in this work Mr. Beck has rendered to the cause of truth and international probity 
can hardly be exaggerated. Particularly valuable is the emphasis he lays upon 
Germany's repeated assurances that “the neutrality of Belgium is determined 


by international conventions and Germany is resolved to respect those con- 
ventions."’ This completely overthrows the plea of writers who, like G. B. 
Shaw, declare that treaties are only valid rebus sic stantibus and may be broken 
when circumstances change; for, as Mr. Beck points out (p. 161), both in 1911, 
1913, and even as late as July 31, 1914, Germany admitted the obligations 
imposed by the treaty of 1839. 
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The Tidy-living Person. 


—_—< 


MRS. KAVANAGH, when she praised her young neighbour, 
Mrs. Healy, would always make a point of the important fact 
that Mrs. Healy was a tidy-living person. 

The phrase referred entirely to Mrs. Healy’s moral mode 
of living, not to any tidy habits which were far to seek. For 
Mrs. Healy was perpetually in that state which we describe 
as “ knocked about.” 

She had, at the age of nineteen, determined to marry, 
despite every dark warning as to the ways of the world and 
the customs of man. For, like others of her class, she com- 
bined wild imprudence with the patience of a martyr. In 
short she married Jimmy Healy and the process of being 
“knocked about" began. It was not a physical process, for 
Jimmy, though he drank, was not cruel. It was merely the 
result of overpowering circumstances. Jimmy earned four- 
teen shillings a week and drank and his wife Mary had a 
baby every year. 

“God Almighty knows best,” said her neighbours, and 
Mary acquiesced, but her round, foolish face grew haggard, 
and her eyes had a wistful look in them. She pawned every- 
thing. It was her one resource, for she was in no way inven- 
tive and her circumstances were baffling. 

Then Jimmy lost his job and, after a period of sup- 
porting walls, disappeared, leaving a dirty note saying that 
he was “ bet altogether" and had gone to look for work. 

Mary Healy accepted his disappearance as a visitation 
of Heaven and pawned her wedding-ring that she and her 
children might move to Kingstown where she had, she be- 
lieved, cousins in the grocery business. 

The cousins turned out to be as mythical as the Dodo 
or the Phoenix, but Mary remained at Kingstown with the 
children. She had no expectation of seeing her husband 
again, so that beyond leaving a general idea of her address 
with a neighbour, she made no effort to trace him or to give 
him a clue to her whereabouts. 
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In Kingstown she settled down to that precarious life 
which is the lot of many. She got two days a week regular 
work and occasional jobs. Sometimes she had a good week, 
more often a bad. From poor relief she had something in 
kind and a good deal of well-meant advice to the effect that 
the Union was certainly the place for her and her children. 

Mary, being agreeable, agreed always that she had a right 
to be in it certainly, but she got no further to that place, in- 
deed she clutched her baby the closer and squeezed the hand 
of young Christy tighter as she hurried to the room she called 
“home.” 

Home was a single room in a house in a certain street— 
York Road or Patrick Street, I forget which, it was probably 
in one of the houses lately demolished. 

An unspeakable smell, peculiar to certain Irish hovels, 
greeted one at the door. It followed the visitor upstairs 
to Mary’s room and hung about there. It was not Mary's 
fault; it was due to many causes and it held its own, defiant 
of sanitary commissioners. 

Mary’s room contained a large bed with a lumpy flock 
mattress and an old rug; it had a table and two chairs, some 
vivid religious pictures, a crucifix, a kettle and a saucepan, 
two cups, and a plate. A teapot without a spout completed 
the household furniture. Yet this was home, and the chil- 
dren wept at the mere notion of losing it. 

Their life was, after all, not wholly unpleasant. There 
was school in the morning, and school was quite enjoyable, 
and after school-hours there were endless games in the gutter 
with all the little Kavanaghs, Byrnes, O’Briens, who lived 
round about. They were as happy and as dirty as town- 
sparrows; on their mother alone did the responsibility lie 
heavy. 

Mary found her neighbour Mrs. Kavanagh a kindly gos- 
sip, always ready to listen to her troubles, for, beyond sys- 
tematic begging, Mrs. Kavanagh did nothing but stand, hands 
on hips, at her doorway. She was ready to talk and ready, 
too, to borrow. 

“Would you lend me a loan of your black skirt the way 
I'll go to my duty,” she would say, and Mary would yield up 
the treasured emblem of respectability, and cover her rags 
with an apron, for Mary, unlike Mrs. Kavanagh, still clung 
to the belief that she was a self-supporting and decent mem- 
ber of society. 
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“If himself would have minded himself and not have 
gone on me that-a-way I'd have got along someways,” she 
would observe, “but I’m knocked about altogether these 
times.” 

To this Mrs. Kavanagh would answer, “ Men is a great 
contention. God Almighty made them so, may His Holy 
Will be done. My first comrade was a fine fellow, six foot 
high he was, but terrible when he’d drink taken—he’d let a 
roar you'd hear at the Old Bailey lighthouse, but a real 
quite man an’ he sober. T’was ammonia on the chest carried 
him off. My second was a little gawm of a man—God help 
him, but a Christianable sort of a man, the creature. Blood 
poisoning it was that killed him. It was at Loughlinstown he 
was an’ I wore the boots off me two feet walkin’ in and out 
to see him. Ah! poor man, an’ he just cuttin’ his hand on an 
old tin, but he never overed it at all. God help us! it’s 
great scaldation of heart I’ve known.”’ 

The knocking-about process became acute with Mary 
Healy during the early autumn. One of her employers left 
the neighbourhood and Mary’s times of work became more 
precarious. Then the baby, Bedelia Mary by name, got 
whooping cough. Bad nights, poor food, hard work and 
anxiety have not a tonic effect even on the hardy, and Mrs. 
Healy was at these times often taken with “a wakeness..’ 
Also she got a whitlow on her thumb which made charring 
impossible. 

At this time she could not, of course, have lived without 
the aid of the charitable, and she had help from many sources, 
the clergy, philanthropic societies, and the Relieving Officer. 

But even these aids are of a temporary nature. They 
cannot be expected to support a young woman and her three 
children for life. 

So circumstances became too many for Mary. Foremost 
terror of the poor, her rent was overdue by several weeks. 
The collector was a kind man in his way and he gave her 
time, but the money overdue receded only to rise again like 
an engulfing wave. 

Mary could only shudder and wait for the downfall. 
Then there were little accounts-due to long-suffering small 
tradesmen—the baker and the grocer. Their manners had 
become very stiff to Mary, and she was pitiably sensitive 
to the change. She shrank with childish dread from harsh- 


ness, or even coldness. 
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Mary knew well that the current of misfortune was drift- 
ing her to one inevitable harbour—the workhouse ; that grim 
goal from which return is so exceedingly difficult. To Mary 
it meant a horror of great loneliness, orderliness and cold. 
She had never been there before and she had all the preju- 
dice which is inborn in her class against it. Somehow she 
would be separated from her children—though she knew of 
mothers who saw their children once or twice a day there. 
She could not explain her fears, but the place became to 
her a monster with iceberg eyes and iron jaws that waited 
to crush her. The terrible cleanliness and method of the 
workhouse filled her disorderly mind with a cold dread. She 
had visited people there, had seen the yards, the wards, the 
systematic life and she felt in anticipation that unspeakable 
nostalgia which children experience during the first night of 
boarding-school. 

But she could not see her children starve, and the only 
alternative was that which she dreaded to face. Even be- 
fore her will acquiesced some innermost being had accepted 
the dread decision. She looked at all familiar things in a 
retrospective light. The women gossiping at their doors in 
the evening seemed irradiated in the romance of home. Her 
own little ragamuffins, Christy and Tessy, playing in the gut- 
ter with a tatterdemalion horde were tenderly picturesque. 
The grey Kingstown roads, the shops, the harbour, the glis- 
tening vision of the bay and the far-off buttress of Howth 
Head, filled her with ruth. 

In the chapel her tears fell freely. She would kneel 
there, rocking herself in a wordless agony of grief and ap- 
prehension—“ so ignorant was I and foolish, even as a beast 
before Thee,’”’ she might have said, but Mary did not know 
the Psalms. 

She was like a nervous swimmer who will not make the 
plunge till tripped by some other into the water. Resisting 
till the last moment she found herself at last forced to the 
decision. 

It was the morning of Hallows’ E’en, that great day for 
the Celt, when she applied for an order to the ‘“ House.” 
The Relieving Officer had, indeed, to offer it to her. Be- 
ing a kindly man he gave her sympathy and good advice. 
If she would stay there, he said, through the winter, she 
might likely find some work in the spring. Or if she could 
get her children into schools, she herself might go to service. 
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Mary’s heart felt an iceberg draw near. She clutched Delia 
to her and drew the shawl closer round the child. 

“ I'd think bad if they took the childer on me,”’ she said, 
lifting her big, frightened eyes to the man’s. 

“Aye, poor girl, you would so. It’s a pity now we can’t 
get on the tracks of that rascally husband of yours. Do you 
never hear word or token of him?” 

““ Never a word—I do not.” 

Mary went away, with the order for the House in her 
pocket. She would not break the news to the children, she 
decided, till All Souls’ Day. They would spend Hallows’ 
E’en and All Saints’ Day at home. It was true that she had 
received notice to quit her solitary room during the previous 
week and that to-day her term expired ; but she knew well the 
elastic kindliness of the poor and had no doubt that she and 
her children would be allowed shelter and sleeping-place 
for the next two nights. 

She had no heart to go home with that sad order in her 
pocket, so she patrolled the streets with the forlorn leisure- 
liness which belong to the destitute. 

The streets were busy to-day, for people were buying 
their stores for the evening’s festivities. The confectioners 
had a vast array of barm-bracks for sale, all warranted to 
contain the coveted ring. The leading grocer displayed an 
alluring notice to the effect that a rea/ gold ring was hidden 
in one of his barm-bracks. The greengrocers had the rosiest 
apples in their windows and a grand assortment of nuts, for 
nuts and apples are indispensable to Hallows’ E’en. Chil- 
dren, looking forward to parties, stared at the shops with 
happy eyes while Mary looked on dully, and the child in her 
arms gazed about with interest at this world which was still 
new enough to be fascinating. 

When at last Mary did go home, it was to move her few 
“bits of things”’ to Mrs. Kavanagh’s room, where the bed, 
bulky as it was, made a welcome addition. 

Mrs. Kavanagh was in festive attire, that is to say, she 
had washed her face and brushed her hair. She had also 
been conducting a cleaning with the aid of her little girls. 
The fire had been made up and the kettle was boiling. 

“ Are you expecting company?’’ Mary asked, as she stood 
in the doorway. 

“ An’ why not?” asked Mrs. Kavanagh, “the lads has 
some friends coming in. I sent Johnny out for nuts and two 
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bottles of porter. You've a right now to join us, Mrs. Healy. 
You're bet itself trapesin’ the streets. Sit down now an’ I'll 
wet the tay an’ give you a sup. Isn’t the Lord’s will best, 
why would you go to meet it before it comes?”’ 

Mary sat down uneasily. 

“If you'll let the childer stay, ma’am, I'll be obliged. 
They’ve no call to fret, but I’m in no state for company or 
rampaging. I'il go down to the chapel a bit with Delia 
here.” 

She drank some tea out of a cracked cup, giving some 
to the child. Her piece of bread she nibbled, leaving the 
crust for Delia to gnaw in the shelter of her shawl. 

Then disconsolately she wandered away, sadly aware that 
her broken boots were letting in the wet, for rain had begun 
to fall. 

Mary had not long left the house when a stranger came 
to the door. He was a man of middle height dressed in 
plain, decent clothes. It was evident that he was a working 
man, but one in fair circumstances. He knocked loudly at 
the outer door. For a time no one of the lodgers took upon 
themselves the office of doorkeeper, but curiosity at last drew 
Mrs. Kavanagh to a nearer inspection of the visitor. 

“Good evening,” she said, “ would you be wanting any- 
thing?” 

The man smiled. He wore a beard and his smile was a 
pleasant one. 

“Good evening,” he returned, “ God be with you and all 
here. I’m looking for a person of the name of Mary Healy. 
Is it here she is?” 

“She is and she’s not, in a manner of speaking,” Mrs. 
Kavanagh made answer, “she lives here but she’s out this 
minyit. Will you step inside, sir, and wait for her?”’ 

The stranger came in, taking off his hat, which he dried 
on his sleeve. 

“* Sit down there by the fire, an’ you’re kindly welcome,” 
said the hostess; “ the lads will be in directly, they’re keep- 
ing the Hallows’ E’en. But it’s little the likes of us can do, 
situated as I am and a poor widder woman, with two hus- 
bands dying on me, God have mercy on them this day.” 

“Well indeed, now, is that so? God rest them,’ the 
stranger murmured politely. 

‘“* Not but that I won’t say a dead comrade is better than 
a living one that reneagues on you like poor Mary Healy’s 
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man. May I ask, did you know him?” inquired Mrs. 
Kavanagh. 

“I did so, aye, I did so, and a rale bad man he was in 
his time, but maybe he’s repented now. Knowing him as 
I might say rather well, has brought me here looking for 
his wife. Will you tell me what way she is here, at all?” 

Mrs. Kavanagh left off her cleaning manceuvres, adjured 
her small daughters “ not to be bold, but to go play in the 
passage and not stare that-a-way as though they'd never seen 
a Christianable stranger in the house before,” then herself 
drew near to the stranger and addressed him. 

“You'd pity her, the creature,” she said, “ for she’s soft. 
She’s not fit at all to be making her way, for she’s not deep at 
all. A babby would get round her. Mind me, now, she’s a 
decent poor girl, there’s never a word aginst her ch’racter that 
is of the best and aiqual to the babe unborn. A tidy-living 
person, that’s what I say for Mary Healy, and she with a 
good-for-nothing companion too that’s off rampaging God 
Almighty knows where. And, begging your pardon, that’s 
a man yourself, God help you, I do say men is the quarest 
crotchetiest ould contention that ever was made. Whatever 
took him I don’t know, but off he went as aisy as a bird and 
never sent word or token as much as a shilling order or a few 
stamps.”’ 

“A rale bad man,” said the stranger, shaking his head, 
“ how does she live at all, the creature, then, ma'am?” 

“Indeed you may ask it, sir, for there’s not much work 
in it these times for a charrer. And the long and the short 
is that she’s altogether bet. Whisper now! It’s to the Union 
she’s going in two days’ time, what else would she do?” 

The stranger looked sympathetically doubtful. 

But they were interrupted by the appearance of Johnnie, 
a big, heavily-built boy in clothes too large for him and 
broken boots. He came in and put some parcels and bottles 
on the bed. 

“Speak to the gentleman, Johnny,” commanded Mrs. 
Kavanagh; “this is my son, Johnny, an’ you must please 
excuse his countrified manners for he was rared in the coun- 
try, an’ we do die laughing to hear the accent he’s got.” 

“No harm to him I’m sure,” the stranger answered, “ it’s 
aisy picking up a foreign manner of talk.” 

Johnny beat a hasty retreat. Mrs. Kavanagh did not ex- 
plain that her eldest son had been sent to an industrial school 
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by a paternal government, and that he had there acquired a 
southern brogue. 

‘“ Terrible countrified he is,”’ the mother remarked, “ quite 
piggish compared to the childer I rared at home that talks 


refined like I do meself.”’ 

The stranger was staring with some interest towards the 
door. 

“Is them your childer, ma’am?”’ he asked. 

Mrs. Kavanagh turned to see the two little Healys peer- 
ing in at them from the passage. They were ragged and bare- 
footed, but their faces showed lively interest in all that was 
going on, both in the culinary and intellectual spheres. 

“Oh! them’s the young Healys. Come in now, Tessy 
and Christy. There’s a friend of your mother’s here. He 
knew your father too. Glory be to God—such faces! Tessy, 
you've a right to have washed at the pump. Shake hands 
now like decent childer. You'd pity them, sir, the way they 
are now, but still the mother has them rared well.” 

The stranger held Tessy by the hand and looked at her 
closely. 

‘“* She’s like her mother,”’ he said, “ and the lad,” he had 
Christy against his knee now. “ This lad’s like his Da.” 

“Indeed he’d best be like another,” murmured Mrs. 
Kavanagh. 

The stranger beamed benignly on the children; he was 
groping in his pockets. Presently he produced a handful 
of coppers and silver. Tessy and Christy watched entranced. 
Mrs. Kavanagh too threw a discreet glance at these riches. 

“Maybe you'll take a sup of something, sir,” she 
hazarded, “ you see the way I am, but all I have you're kindly 
welcome to, and Mary will be back in a short whiles.”’ 

“ Thank you kindly, ma’am,” he answered, “ but I’m one 
as pays my way. Will I send out Tessy here for a pound 
of sausages an’ a rasher or so of bacon?”’ 

Tessy’s face was transfigured. Christy gazed with ardent 
eyes, his mouth half an inch open, as the opulent visitor 
counted out money into the girl’s hand. 

“ And sugar stick,”’ commanded the capitalist, “ an’ some 
o’ them gypsy nuts wid mottoes in them and two loaves of 
bread. Go with her now, Christy, the way you'll help her 
carry them.” 

When the children had disappeared Mrs. Kavanagh's 
lively curiosity found expression. 
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“You're not from these parts, maybe?”’ she ventured. 

“Tam not. The other side of the town I was born and 
rared.”’ 

“I was thinking now you'd the look of a sea-faring man 
on you.” 

“Is that so? Well, I have been on the sea in a pleasure 
boat and within the black of my nail of being drownded I 
was too.” 

“ Ah! I knew it. I'd see the look of the seaon you. But 
it’s on land you do have your occupation these times?’’ 

“ It is—on a railway 7/7 you're wishful to know, ma’am.” 

“Glory be to God! that’s well-paid and reg’lar, an’ you 
a single man too—or a widdower is it?” 

““ Neither the one nor the other,” answered the stranger, 
vaguely. 

“You have a wife then, an’ a good companion you are 
T’ll be bound,” declared Mrs. Kavanagh, warmly, “ not one of 
them spree-boys that ar’nt fit to care a home an’ family. 
May I ask how many childer is in it?”’ 

“Three, ma’am, two girls an’ a boy. We buried two.” 

“Ah! praise be to God, well! that’s a nice young family 
—and more to come home yet I'm thinking. I’ve buried 
five myself and there's five living, so there’s nothing in the 
raring of a family that’s news to me. I’m real knowledgable 
about childer.” 

“ Indeed you have a right to be, ma’am.” 

There was a pause while Mrs. Kavanagh regarded her 
visitor somewhat searchingly. But before she could continue 
her catechism Tessy appeared with her parcels. 

“ There you are,”’ said Mrs. Kavanagh, “ isn’t that a great 
sight? Where’s the others, Tessy?: Coming in by dribs and 
drabs they are all day, they do have me heart-broken wid 
their ways.” 

The stranger stood up and moved to a chair, which having 
lost a leg, gave way beneath him. 

“T’ll aisy mend it,” he said, “before they come in. 
Where your’s mother, Tessy Healy?” 

Tessy shook her head and pushed the red curls out of her 
eyes. Her whole attention was absorbed by the frying of 
the sausages. 

_  “ No heart, poor woman, she has for rejoicements this 
night,” explained Mrs. Kavanagh, “there's that place in her 
mind I told you of. She'll likely be down in the chapel.” 
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A minute or so passed, then the stranger was on his feet 
again. 
“ T’ll step out a bit, ma’am,” he said; “I'll be back in 
a short whiles. It’s a lovely night now, though soft. I'll 
smoke my pipe an’ be back with you again.” 

He put on his hat and went out quickly. Mrs. Kavanagh 
looked after him with curiosity. 

‘““ That’s a quare one,” she said, “ never mind, Tessy, he’s 
left the sausages an’ the fewer to use them the more there'll 
be. Sugar sticks and nuts, too! Happy as little kings we 
are this night. Where’s Christy at all?” 

“ Below with Johnny, he’s as cross as a bag of cats be- 
cause I wouldn’t give him sugar sticks an’ we coming home,” 
explained Tessy. 

“Well now! Take a look is the stranger out in the 
street, Tessy?”’ 

Tessy looked but she saw nothing of the man. Indeed 
he was long out of sight, for he was walking quickly with a 
set purpose. 

He went straight to the chapel, pulled off his cap, signed 
himself with holy water, genuflected before the high altar, 
then stood peering up and down the long nave as if he sought 
someone. 

Near one of the side altars he discerned a shabby figure, 
a woman who knelt in the candielight, rocking herself a little 
as if in grief. She had a child in her shawl. 

The stranger walked quickly down the aisle, his heavy 
boots making a loud noise in the still church. But the girl 
did not turn her head. Her pale face was blotched with 
tears, her worn, ugly hands were clasped. The few candles 
that still burned before the altar threw their light on her face 
and gleamed on the tears that hung to her lashes. The child 
slept placidly, unheedful of the sorrow that threatened. 

‘“* Mary—Mary Healy,” he whispered, sharply. 

She turned and stared at him with frightened eyes. 

“Who are you at all?” she asked. 

“Do you not know me, Mary? It’s Jimmy, your hus- 
band, come back to you, sorrowful and repentant.” 

He knelt down beside her with the heavy movement of 
a labouring man. 

Mary began to weep in loud sobs and gasps. She was 
always a silly girl with no idea but tears. 

Together they wept and prayed in the candle-light and 
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together they left the church, their fingers meeting in the 
Holy Water stoup for the first time. 

“Is it yourself, Jimmy?” she asked, vaguely, when they 
reached the street, “* and what brings you back at all?” 

“Rale repentance brings me back first,’’ explained 
Jimmy, “ for I’m after going to a mission an’ hearing a Pas- 
sionist father preaching grand on hell-fire. I had an awful 
weight of sin on me the way I'd reneagued my own wedded 
wife. So I went to my duty an’ indeed the holy man gave 
me the length of his tongue. Oh! he faulted me well an’ 
why not? So in the heel of the hunt off I came and here I 
am. But I'd have come the minyit I had regular work, I would 
so, Mary. I was bet altogether, seeing you an’ the childer 
so knocked about. It had me heartbroke for I’m not one of 
those that’s no nature in them. And I'm off the drink alto- 
gether. I’ve not cocked my little finger these four weeks 
and more. Are you coming home with me, Mary?” 

“Do you mean you can keep me an’ the childer without 
us going to the Workhouse?”’ 

“ T can do so.” 

Foolish Mary sobbed aloud. 

“Praise be to God,” she said at last, “it was the weary 
workhouse to me. Oh! Jimmy, I've suffered seas of sor- 
Se a 
“That's over and done,” said Jimmy, “give me Delia 
and let you go in first an’ tell Mrs. Kavanagh who I am, for 
she’s a bit unaisy in her mind about me.” 

Very proudly Mary stepped across the Kavanagh thres- 
hold into the warm circle of lamplight. Her children and 
a multitude, it seemed, of boys and girls were devouring 
bread and sausages and taking turns with the three tea-cups 
of the establishment. 

Mrs. Kavanagh, the happy hostess, rose to welcome her. 

“Come in, Mrs. Healy, my darling woman, come in now 
and sit down and take something. And, ah!” as she spied 
the stranger, “ there’s your friend. Indeed beggin’ his par- 
don we never asked his name.” 

Mary threw out her hand with a proud gesture. 

“Tis himself,” she said. 

W.M. LETTS. 
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—_—_—_—_— 


THERE may be a temporary check to the progress of the war- 
riors on this or that battle-front: there is no stopping the 
general flow of literature concerning the war. It deals with 
past, present and future, with the causes of the conflict, its 
actual conduct, its probable outcome. The past and the pre- 
sent are occupied with facts and the evidence of facts: it is 
quite possible for the student, from a survey of the historical 
documents already available, to arrive at a fairly certain 
estimate of the degree of responsibility for this crime against 
civilization attaching to each of the combatants. And the 
details of the actual fighting come to light, sooner or later, 
and more or less perfectly, from the various official sources. 
But it is the third class of war-literature that gives the judi- 
cious observer most concern. Speculations about the future 
reveal the philosophy of the speculator, his first principles, 
his standards of morality, his politics, his ultimate views 
about human destiny, his religious presuppositions. All these 
peculiarities colour his notions about war and peace, and de- 
termine his ideals. What wonder if the result observed were 
chaos, considering the claim of the modern intellect to abound 
in its own sense? Yet the wonder rather is that greater con- 
fusion does not manifest itself than actually occurs. The 
fallacies about war, and about peace for that matter, are 
neither numerous nor hard to meet. They arise from mis- 
taken views of human nature and human history, from the 
lazy acceptance of half-truths and traditional shibboleths, 
from an imperfect understanding of man's destiny. But these 
fallacies are widely prevalent, and, when we consider that the 
future of European civilization depends upon their being pre- 
sently exposed and destroyed, it will not be a waste of time 
and energy to discuss them in greater detail. If the old 
errors are to dominate the minds of those who have the task 
of reconstruction after this catastrophe, then the great sacri- 
fices already made, and the greater still to come, will have 
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been endured in vain. If this war is not to result in discre- 
diting the principles which caused it and in substituting for 
them a sound basis for a permanent peace; if, after fighting 
for the reign of Justice, we are not to enthrone her at the end, 
then our sacrifice is folly and our hopes mere illusion. We 
are constantly told that we are fighting, not sundry million 
Germans and Austrians, but an evil and false ideal. If we 
conquer our foes, yet are overcome by their principles, our 
victory will avail us nothing. Let us join issue, then, in the 
intellectual field with that false ideal, with some of those pro- 
lific errors which have borne to-day as in the past so fright- 
ful a progeny. This phase of the battle has to be fought 
at home—the worst enemies of a man are those of his own 
household. 

We must first root out the widespread notion that war 
is in any way desirable because of the good it effects in the 
combatants. There is only one moral good of which war is 
the direct cause, and that is, the assertion or vindication of 
justice. This it accomplishes, either by the repression of 
those who violate justice, or, if right does not prevail, at, 
least by the protest made, even to the death, against injustice. 
That is the one good effected by war,—the clear and em- 
phatic witness that it is better to endure physical evil than 
tolerate moral evil, better to choose the Kingdom of God and 
His justice than temporal ease and prosperity gained by ac- 
quiescence in wrong-doing. But whatever else can be as- 
cribed to war as a cause is evil, evil of the physical order it is 
true, but the worst of its kind. All war necessarily brings 
about the infliction by man on his brother-man of terrible 
physical injury,—ghastly mutilation or agonizing death—in 
circumstances which tend to let loose evil passions, pervert 
conscience, and stifle humane feelings. When we consider 
the sacredness of human life and how the Almighty has fixed 
His canon against slaughter of any kind, except that done by 
His delegation, when we think of the love and compassion, 
exacted by the Christian profession, towards our neighbour 
even though he be our enemy, we realize what a desperate 
necessity it must be that forces us Christians to do damage so 
great and irreparable to those who are children of the same 
Father as ourselves. It is plain that we can venture to effect 
such a complete reversal of our ordinary duty only on the 
strength of a very definite intimation of God’s will. Hence 
the necessity of a clear sense of the justice of their cause, 
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if those who make war, either as statesmen or as soldiers, 
are to escape violation of the Fifth Commandment. Only 
as in some way or other authorized by God can men rightly 
slay their fellow-men ;! wanting this authority, they usurp His 
supreme rights and become, actually or virtually, murderers. 

To speak, then, of war, apart from the good moral pur- 

pose which alone makes it permissible, as an operation bene- 
ficent in at least some of its effects, is to betray shallowness 
and inaccuracy of thought. The Futurists—that pestilent 
clique of Nietzschean foseurs, whom the stern reality has hap- 
pily silenced—pretended to exalt this inhuman thing as the 
crown of human achievement. Unconscious heathens like the 
soldiers and professors—one is tired of writing their inglori- 
ous names—who have created the Prussian mentality, made 
warfare the highest expression of State activity. Would that 
the error—the familiar error of confounding cause and occa- 
sion—were confined to these blind leaders. But, alas! the 
British press and English literature generally is full of Treit- 
schkes and Bernhardis, at the back of whose heads, in tha 
midst of all their denunciation of the Prussian ideal, is the 
persuasion that war after all is not a bad thing, and that 
the world would be the worse without it! Because the call 
to face the danger of death and mutilation gives scope for 
the exhibition of virtuous qualities hitherto perhaps dormant, 
war is said to produce them. And so pursuing this fal- 
lacy we find Mr. Roosevelt declaring there are “ certain manly 
and adventurous qualities ’’ which “ war alone” can properly 
develop, and Professor William James, in an essay entitled 
“The Moral Equivalent of War,” speaks of the heroic deeds 
of the battlefield as a legacy “ worth more than all the blood 
poured out.” In the Mineteenth Century for September, 
1914, a Mr. Wyatt writes at length on “God's Test by War,” 
the whole gist of his article being that the more cultivated, 
civilized, and noble a nation is, the more it expresses itself 
in preparations for armed conflict. 

Again, Lord Sydenham, in the current Z£dinburgh Review, 
declares: ‘‘ I am not sure that the total abolition of war would 
benefit mankind,” which is equivalent to saying that mankind 
would not be the better for the perfect practice of Justice, 
by which means alone war could be totally abolished. Worse 


1 We need not pause to discuss the familiar distinction between objective right and 
subjective sense of right, nor the simple process by which the soldier, inevitably ignorant 
of much that would be needed for a final and absolute judgment, may take the call of his 
coustry as a sufficient indication of present duty. 
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still, as showing that even Catholics are victims of this fal- 
lacy, a reviewer in the January Dudlin asserts that “ complete 
success [in banishing war] is perhaps not desirable in the 
interests of civilization, as war can best cure the very vices 
which beget war.’ It is Christian virtue that cures vice— 
are we to say that war is the best means of inculcating Chris- 
tian virtue? 

What is wrong in all this reasoning is not the maintain- 
ing that the conditions of war give occasion for the exercise 
of courage, fortitude, self-sacrifice and other ennobling vir- 
tues. Of course they do, just as does the imminent danger 
of death or disablement from any other source. What the 
moralist objects to is the implication that ov/y war gives due 
scope for these desirable qualities, and that, therefore, war- 
fare is not to be wholly excluded from the Christian ideal. In 
other words, a monstrous assumption is made that noble and 
manly qualities do not flourish in countries where warfare is 
practically unknown, as in Canada or Switzerland or the United 
States or Australia, and are unattainable save by those who 
have had actual experience of war. These militarists ignore 
the fact that the strongest and noblest characters are found in 
those who practise most closely the virtues recommended in 
the Sermon on the Mount, that the best way to develop per- 
sonality is to keep God’s commandments in spite of world, 
flesh and devil, that even 


The trivial round, the common task 
[Can] furnish all we ought to ask :— 
Room to deny ourselves ; a road 

To bring us daily nearer God." 


They forget that the common chances of life, the incidence 
of sickness, the work of the breadwinner, the cares of ma- 
ternity, the duties of priest and doctor and nurse, of fire- 
man, policeman, miner, explorer, even the exactions of the 
more strenuous sports, give abundant occasion for the streng- 
thening of character. And what is worse, the advocates of 
war as a school of virtue gloze over the fact that it isa school 
of vice as well, that, if it shows the strength of the unselfish 
character, it shows also the weakness of the selfish, that, 
whilst it develops the seeds of goodness, it likewise causes 
vice to grow portentously. Trial, says A Kempis, does not 
make a man virtuous, but proves whether he is virtuous or 


1 The Christian Year: Morning. 
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not. The present crisis, for instance, has aroused a splendid 
spirit of devotion to country amongst the hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men who have flocked to the colours at what 
they felt to be the call of duty, but it has also made evident the 
pusillanimity of many thousands of others who have no excuse 
they dare put into words for not following their comrades’ 
example. 

It is absurd, therefore, to palliate war, an essentially bar- 
baric thing as being an appeal to force instead of to law and 
reason and an attempt to settle moral questions by physical 
means, on the ground of the good that God can bring out 
of it. In earlier ages many countries were periodically rav- 
aged by various forms of plague which gave occasion for 
widespread display of courage and unselfishness. Are we 
less virtuous because science has banished such death-dealing 
epidemics? Are we to encourage fire and famine and ship- 
wreck because their occurrence, frequently and on a large 
scale, would splendidly illustrate the heroism of human nature 
and perhaps turn many careless souls unto God? If science 
were to find a means of preventing earthquakes, should we, 
deprecate its use on the plea that in southern cities a serious 
shock has more spiritual effect than a Lenten Mission? When 
we furthermore consider that war, unlike these purely phy- 
sical disasters, is generally the product of human malice and 
has injustice for its source, if not for its issue, the folly and 
fallacy of condoning it, still more of advocating it, because 
of its accidental benefits, become more and more apparent. 
It can only be reasonably approved as the last desperate 
remedy for a state of affairs worse than itself; it can only be 
morally justified as an instrument for re-establishing violated 
peace. 

The Christian view, then, is that the endeavour to secure; 
peace by bringing human wills into harmony with one another 
in obedience to God's law, produces the highest develop- 
ment of human character, whether in the individual or the 
community. Whatever good attaches to war comes from its 
utility as a means to procure and maintain peace. Peace is 
the end, the ideal, the perfect state from which mankind 
has fallen, towards which it is painfully struggling again.. 
Peace results from the prevalence of justice—the habitual ren- 
dering to everyone what belongs to him. It is the very aim 
of the Incarnation itself—the reconciling of man with God, 
the union of all men as members of Christ. To decry peace 
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because men abuse its privileges! is a militarist fallacy on a 
par with that which represents war as the school of virtue. 
Peace is not the cause of the softness and sensuality of non- 
military nations,-even supposing they are more soft and sen- 
sual than those devoted to the cult of war.? Greater scope 
is doubtless given during times of peace for pleasure-seeking’ 
in every form, just as war gives greater opportunity for the 
indulgence of pride and hatred and greed. But the cause of 
all these vices is the unregenerate human heart, which refuses 
to become practically Christian. And their cure lies in Chris- 
tian discipline, in that honest endeavour to think right and 
act straight, which involves such overcoming of obstacles 
within and without that our Lord calls it “carrying His 
Cross."’ It is as wrong and foolish, therefore, to discredit 
peace because it is capable of being abused, as it is to palliate 
war because some good may result from its horrors.* Justice, 
charity, concord, brotherhood, remain the Christian ideal: 
ambition, disunion, enmity, strife are the marks of anti- 
Christ. 

Closely allied with the false notion that war is somehow 
good as making for human development, is the other com- 
mon view that strife between men is inevitable, a biological 
necessity beyond the control of human determination. The 
extent of this fallacy varies precisely with belief in the Dar- 
winian philosophy, of which Godless creed it is a deduction. 
Enough perhaps was said in our January issue to demonstrate 
the radical opposition between this and the Christian faith: 
it amounts to a denial of God's providence and is used to ex- 
cus€é not only the butcheries of war, but even the abominable 
malpractice known as race-suicide. It is well for Christians 
to realize how widespread this false philosophy is, for it is 
one of the chief obstacles to the growth of the Christian ideal. 


* A writer in the St. Louis Fortnightly Review (Dec. 15, 1914) thinks to 
palliate the horrors of war by enumerating the destructive effect of what he 
styles ‘* peace-horrors '""—divorce, prostitution, alcoholism, homicides—as if such 
evils were necessary effects peculiar to peace and ceased during war-time ! 

2 The Advent Pastoral of the German hierarchy is a terrible indictment of 
the vices of mind and will, which in their view has brought actual war upon 
their nation, the most war-loving that ever existed, as a punishment. 

3 The lesson is wanted amongst our Allies also. A certain section of French 
Catholics is as strongly militarist as Bernhardi. Thus we find M. Paul Bourget 
declaring light-heartedly in the Echo de Paris that this war must be only the 
first of many because it is impossible to exterminate 65 million people in a single 
campaign! We can only hope that this atrocious sentiment finds but a limited 
echo amongst M, Bourget’s co-religionists. 
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Last November an article appeared in a London paper,’ blam- 
ing Germany for not checking her over-population by race- 
suicide, and for thus necessitating the corrective of war—a 
vicious practice invoked to meet a purely fictitious danger. 
We cannot lay the blame of this foul philosophy at Germany’s 
door; our Allies the French have made it their own and are 
reaping the bitter fruits of its application; our Eugenists are 
not Germans, nor was Herbert Spencer, nor are the shallow 
brood of Rationalists that flout Christianity in our midst. 
Darwinism, long discredited amongst the educated, still pro- 
vides the axioms of our “ popular science,”” and the man in 
the street is taught to regard war as a phase of that “ struggle 
for existence,’”’ which results in the “ survival of the fittest.” 
It seems useless to point out that modern machine-made war- 
fare acts in quite the opposite way, for it is generally the fit- 
test, morally and physically, who are slain. Under a volun- 
teer system it is the pick of our nation that goes forth to 
fight, and there is no certainty that the best of those will re- 
turn. Superior courage involves greater risk, and, where 
there is little fighting hand to hand, superior skill cannot 
use its advantage. The bullet of a raw recruit may kill the 
experienced veteran. 

But apart from the false assumption that war is part of 
the cosmic process by which “ Nature ’’ weeds out the weak 
and cowardly, the doctrine implies without any warrant that 
men in fighting are the victims of circumstances, the pup- 
pets of a blind necessity, and thus it ignores man’s highest 
prerogative, his free will. We may readily grant that, given 
liberty without the vision of the perfect good, there will be 
abuse of it: in that sense sin, and war that is caused by sin, 
is inevitable. “It must needs be that scandal cometh.” 
Still, the actual causes of any particular war are not inevita- 
ble, but arise from free and, it may be, perverse human 
choice. Very different, however, is the teaching of our mili- 
tary materialists: 


‘ 


You cannot [cries “ A Rifleman ”’] abolish war from a com- 
petitive system of civilization: competition is the root-basis of 
such a system of civilization, and competition is war. When a 
business firm crushes a trade rival from the markets by cut prices, 


* The Daily Mirror, Nov. 26. The Westminster Catholic Federation (Jan. 4) 
very rightly called attention to this outrage on Christian sentiment and vigorously 
protested against such encouragement to immorality. But our “ advanced” 
periodicals are full of the like pestilent stuff. 
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there is exactly the same process at work as when a business 
nation crushes a trade rival by physical force . . . . the 
ethical principles in question are identical. In both cases the 
weaker goes to the wall; in both cases it is “ woe to the van- 
quished.’’! 


An American author, General Homer Lea, a twin-brother 
of Bernhardi in sentiment and morality, speaks in the same 
strain: 


The brutality of all national development is apparent. ; 
There is little in life that is not brutal, except our ideals. As 
we increase the aggregate of individuals and their collective ac- 
tivities, we increase proportionately their brutality.? 


Still worse examples of this cult of brute force, thought 
to be so distinctively Prussian, occur throughout the lectures 
of Professor Cramb, which are simply a decanting of the 
Bernhardi spirit into an English mould.’ This Darwinian 
speaks of the “ inevitability’ of strife between England and 
Germany—“ these two empires, both the descendants of the 
war-God Odin, [how the pagan breaks out in these worship- 
pers of war!] and yet because of that, doomed to this great 
conflict." And the essence of his teaching, having shown 
how all the national activities of Germany are subordinated 
to the cult of war, is an exhortation to England to go and do 
likewise! We gather that the reason for this inevitable fray 
between Germany and her neighbours is the purely imagin- 
ary “ want of room” which is supposed to oppress the former 
nation. “Germany #ws¢ expand,” says a writer in the Vational 
Review (September, 1913). “ Every year an extra million of 
babies are crying out for more room, and, as the expansion 
of Germany by peaceful means seems impossible, Germany 
can only provide for those babies at the cost of potential foes, 
and France is one of them.” Hence German desire for 
French colonies is not “ mere envious greed but stern neces- 

' The Struggle jor Bread, p. 209, quoted in “ Prussianism and its Destruction " 
by Norman Angell. It is one thing to say that war will continue in human 
affairs, and another to say that war must continue, and another still that war 
ought to continue. Substitute confederation for rivalry, and the main cause of 
war will disappear. There is nothing in Christian revelation to make the gradual 
elimination of warfare amongst men an impossible ideal. 

2 The Way of the Saxon, p. 10, quoted as above. 

3 See “An English Bernhardi"’ in Tue Montu for November, 1914. 

4 Germany and England, p. 69. What is common to all these militarists is 
a complete ignoring of the force and function of Christianity in human society. 
Even apart from spiritual motives, man can learn to co-operate rather than 


compete, but with the motives of the Gospel to help him, he can change the 
selfish struggle for existence into the purest altruism. 
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sity,’ and much to the same foolish effect. As if the whole 
world did not lie open to German emigrants and as if her 
own territory, if duly cultivated, could not support many more 
times her present population. 

Another phase of this fallacy that war is a neces- 
sary element in human progress is embodied in the as- 
sertion that moral and intellectual efficiency is best mea- 
sured in terms of physical force. This again is no pecu- 
liarity of Prussian teaching. Bernhardi wrote that “those 
intellectual and moral forces which insure superiority in war 
are also those which render possible a general progressive 
development. They confer victory because the elements of 
progress is latent in them ”'—in other words, might is right 
and the best nation morally is necessarily that which wins. 
This teaching, too, finds a faithful disciple in an English- 
man, Mr. Harold Wyatt, who, in a paper referred to above,? 
speaks of the “ universal law that the higher morality tends to 
produce the greater military strength.’’ Colonel Frederic 
Maude, a military authority, writes,’ though somewhat cryp- 
tically, in the same sense—* War is the divinely appointed 
means by which the environment may be readjusted until 
ethically ‘ fittest’ and ‘ best ’’ become synonymous.” In the 
eyes of these men, it would seem, the arts of peace count for 
little in comparison with the arts of war. Poetry, music, 
architecture, painting, sculpture—what are they when 
weighed against the genius that can pervert all the discoveries 
of science into the fashioning of yet more and more fiendish 
engines of destruction, with the miracles of discipline that 
can turn free human beings into machines for the slaughter 
of their fellows! And the civilizing effect of the Gospel ideal 
is wholly ignored. The militarist has put the State in the 
place of God, and no Moloch could exact a more brutal and 
bloody cultus from its worshippers. 

If, then, it is false to state that the various groups of the 
human family are naturally and necessarily hostile to each 
other in order to secure their due share of a fixed and limited 
amount of sustenance, still less is it true that it is the duty 
or the right of any one group to seek to dominate the rest. 
The essential and fundamental equality of man forbids it. 
The first and most absolute right of a Sovereign State, be it 


* Germany and the next War, p. 20. In our detestation of Bernhardi-ism it 
is salutary to remember that Lord Roberts thought that we ought not to regard 
his teaching “ with any feelings save those of respect’’! Message to the 
Nation (Murray). 

2 P. 168, 3 War and the World’s Lije, p. 18. 
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great or small, is independence of foreign control.1 Hence 
mutual regard for each other's just claims, especially this 
the most essential, should govern the dealings of such States 
with one another. To seek to rise by a process which in- 
volves the degradation of others is thoroughly immoral, on 
whatever scale it is practised. It is the crime of the slave- 
holder. Just as the growth of our personal fortunes is con- 
ditioned by the existing rights of our fellow-competitors, so 
is it in the world at large. Every nation may rightly aim 
at growing greater and richer and more powerful and cul- 
tured, but always in accordance with the prescriptions of jus- 
tice and the moral law. If advance in any particular di- 
rection is checked by the obligations of that law, the nation, 
like the individual, must acquiesce in the restriction. Thus 
all a priori claims to the leadership of the human race, un- 
derstanding by that leadership, not merely moral pre-emin- 
ence, which is a worthy object of ambition, but actual ma- 
terial domination, are wholly unjust and unwarranted. It 
is the devil’s doctrine of Might makes Right. And, once 
more, it is not exclusively Prussian. 

We have already quoted? Lord Rosebery’s remark “ that 
is part of our [the British] responsibility and heritage to take 
care that the world, so far as it can be moulded by us, should 
receive the Anglo-Saxon and not another character.” Now, 
assuming that the words we have italicized are an implicit 
recognition of the right of the world to resist that process 
of moulding if it thinks fit, and a sense of the limitations 
thus placed upon “ our responsibility and heritage,” it is plain 
the claim cannot be justified unless the “ Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter” certainly represents the highest level of civilization. 
It is perhaps not unnatural that “ Anglo-Saxons” should 
think so, but it both unnatural and unjust that they should 
insist on other types of civilization thinking so too. Yet 
Lord Grey,* the distinguished Colonial Administrator, does 
not hesitate to say that all independent nations should have 
this view and purpose in respect to their neighbours. Hence, 
he proceeds, 

1 The autonomous State can come into being only when there is a certain 
degree of civilization. The conditions for its existence are not found in savagery. 
Hence other questions, which we cannot discuss here, arise when a civilized 
State comes into contact with barbarians. In any case, “The White Man's 
Burden” [say, rather the civilized man’s burden] is a real entity, entailing a 
definite obligation towards races less developed. 


2 The Month, Dec., 1914, p. 609. 
3 Herbert Harvey: a Memoir by Ear] Grey. 
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it is essential that each claimant for the first place should put 
forward his whole energy to prove his right. This is the moral 
justification for international strife and for war. 


Can we really blame Bernhardi when responsible Eng- 
lish writers so completely endorse his most extravagant con- 
tentions? It is the duty, says Lord Grey, of every civilized 
State to impose, even by force of arms, its own particular 
brand of civilization on the rest of the world. Its own sense 
of superiority furnishes sufficient moral justification. To urge 
an unproved and unprovable claim of superior culture, ac- 
cording to this British “ Pro-consul,” it may employ the es- 
sentially barbaric expedient of war! It is hard to say whether 
folly or arrogance is most evident in this contention. 

Moreover, Bernhardi has been censured for putting be- 
fore Germany the stern alternative,—World-Power or Down- 
fall. Yet he is merely echoing another English author, Mr. 
H. Spenser Wilkinson, Professor of Military History at Ox- 
ford, who several years previously had put exactly the same 
alternative before the United Kingdom. 


The great alternative [he writes'] is such a choice given to 
England—a choice between the first place amongst the nations 
of the world and the last: between the leadership of the human 
race and the loss of Empire and of all but the shadow of inde- 
pendence. The idea set forth in this book is that England has 
the choice between these two extremes with no middle course open 
to her. 


We are told, as before remarked, that the present war is 
a conflict of ideals. Professor Wilkinson and his like would 
have it a conflict of ambitions. What hope is there for the 
peace of the world whilst such immoral pretensions are ad- 
vocated by our professors and publicists—and, we may add, 
by our poets, for Mr. Kipling’s “ Imperialistic”’ verse reeks 
with the same implications? How can we expect the other 
civilized nations to accept patiently such an unwarranted as- 
sumption or to work cordially with a power suspected of 
entertaining it? 

From history and politics to religion. A prominent Ang- 
lican, Mr. Athelstan Riley, has lately been making himself 
the mouthpiece of Jingoism in the Church Times.? He says 


* The Great Alternative: a Plea for a National Policy (1894). 

2 It is fair to say that several of his clerical brethren have taken Mr. Riley 
severely to task in the same paper and that no one has ventured to support his strange 
views of national greatness. 
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that the British Empire has been won by the sword—a state- 
ment which needs no little qualification—and that “ our sole 
justification is that we believe in our mission from God to 
rule alien peoples for their good.” In this egregious state- 
ment, so apt to excite derision in those who know their his- 
tory, both fact and motive are at fault. However acquired 
and however now administered, the British Empire is hardly 
the result of the working of evangelical altruism. However, 
the point is that Mr. Riley's argument fully justifies the Prus- 
sian ideal. It is on behalf of some sort of super-Christianity 
that Bernhardi would impose German Xwd/ur “ on alien peo- 
ples for their good’! 

An able book before us at the moment discusses “ What 
is wrong with Germany?” In view of the merely typical 
specimens of false morality amongst our “ thinkers” here ex- 
hibited, an equally large and more useful volume might be 
composed to answer the question—“ What is wrong with 
England?” 

Lastly, these poisonous principles, adopted to countenance 
the advocacy of war, have their natural outcome in the de- 
fence of inhumanity and injustice in its conduct. Professor 
J. H. Morgan has lately issued with comments the “ German 
War Book,” a translation of the official manual issued for 
military uses by the German General Staff, in which much 
of the brutality and “ frightfulness ” which has characterized 
the conquest of Belgium finds warrant and approval. But 
before expressing our natural indignation at such savagery, 
let us cast our eyes over the files of some of our papers to- 
wards the end of the Boer War, when, to meet the cry of 
“methods of barbarism ” raised by the Opposition, certain 
military writers laid down the true theory of legitimate war- 
fare. Thus Dr. Thomas Miller Maguire writes to 7he Zimes.' 


The proper strategy consists in the first place in inflicting 
as terrible blows as possible upon the enemy's army, and then in 
causing the inhabitants so much suffering that they must long for 
peace and force their Government to demand it. The people 
must be lejt with nothing but their eyes toweep with over the 
war? It will require the daily and hourly exertions of those who 
have been 4urnt out to procure a scanty subsistence to sustain life. 
When the soldier learns that his family—his wife and little chil- 
dren—are sure to suffer, he will become uneasy in his place, and 

t July 2, 1900. Italics ours. 
2 This atrocious sentiment is, of course, borrowed bodily from the “ man of 
blood and iron,"’ Bismarck. 
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will weigh the duty he owes his family: and what the prompt- 
ings of nature will be it is not difficult to determine. 


This ferocious advice of an arm-chair strategist recalls 
the German Emperor's speech to his soldiers of the Chinese 
Expedition. Happily, there is no evidence of any disposition 
amongst our troops to put it into practice. At whatever risk 
of prolonging the war, they will not, we trust, behave as 
Huns towards innocent non-combatants. But it remains a 
sad fact that, if they did, they could quote Dr. Maguire and 
other English writers in self-defence. 

We need not dwell on other militarist fallacies, which 
have been already sufficiently discussed in previous MONTH 
papers—the folly of the “ Armed Peace” which cannot 
avert war but only adds its burdens to times of quiet; the 
kindred folly of the “ Balance of Power,” with the pyramid 
poised on its apex instead of planted on its base; the over- 
blown Patriotism that would sacrifice the individual, even 
ethically, to the State,! and so forth. The essential instability 
of international treaties as preached by the militarist would 
require a paper to itself. We may note that a certain school 
of English military writers justifies the seizure by England 
of the Danish fleet in 1807 by arguments which would easily 
cover the German violation of Belgian neutrality. 

Are we ashamed of it? [asks Major Stewart Murray.?] No, 
certainly not; we are proud of it. In like manner, if any nation 
can surprise Britain, far from being ashamed of it, they will 
be equally proud of it. And what sickening hypocrisy it must 
seem to other nations to hear us, of all people, prate of the 
sanctity of international law. 


Seeing that all our hope of future peace will be based 
upon recognition of the sanctity of treaties and the binding 
force of international law, it may be judged how pernicious 
is this airy repudiation of any bond save self-interest, and 
how necessary is the rehabilitation of Britain's reputation be- 
fore the world if she is to have any real moral influence in the 
final settlement.* 


* We had thought this, at any rate, rare in this democratic country, when lo! 
in the Saturday Review for Jan. 16, a reviewer writes, in defence of his politi- 
cal creed : “ Therefore to the Tory, national greatness is at all times the primary 
aim-——' My country, may she be ever right, but my country, right or wrong,’ "'— 
without apparently any glimpse of the profound immorality of his statement. 

2 The Future Peace of the Anglo-Saxons, p. 30. 

3 It is to be desired that some competent historian should survey the history 
of the world since, say, the Reformation, and set forth how often, by whom and 
in what circumstances international treaties were violated. Such a record, which 
might be called “Scraps of Paper,’ would be a great help to clear thinking 
at present. 
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Our object in thus showing that Bernhardi is merely hold- 
ing the mirror up to British nature of the militarist type, is 
not to weaken in any way our opposition to his noxious creed, 
but merely to indicate the proper attitude and disposition in 
which we should endeavour its overthrow. Sackcloth must 
be our armour and ashes our casque, if we are to escape the 
fatal effects of a skilfully fired 7u guogue. We must reject 
much that we have tolerated, and abandon much that we 
have practised before we can fittingly assume the high réle 
of champions of humanity. There is a higher good than 
even the interests of the British Empire, and that is the wel- 
fare of the world. May the United Kingdom join whole- 
heartedly in recognizing that. 

J. KEATING. 





ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 


Thou darling of the Master's heart, what gift for thee were best, 
Who liest at the Paschal board upon that Master’s breast? 


A wondrous gift shall come to thee, thou highly favoured one, 
A gift of worth untold, beneath to-morrow’s darkened sun. 


Oh, in thy depth of love and woe, to-morrow thou shalt be 
With her, the Mother of thy Lord, by His Redemption Tree. 


Thy mother, John, had craved for thee by Him a royal seat: 
This mother sees thee standing now below His bleeding feet. 


And He, whose plenitude of love knows neither stint nor thrift, 
Shall give to thee, His well-beloved, His Mother for a gift. 


Behold thy Mother! Thus, in thee, to all His ransomed ones, 
Mother, behold thy son! Behold thine own unnumbered sons! 


EMILY HICKEY. 

















French and English. 





[7hat name, of an old children’s game—played long ago 
by English boys and girls, when the French were not our 
jriends—the writer gives to these pictures of French fields 
and Flemish, as he saw them, and of the folk he met in them, 
in August, September, October and November of the great 
and sad year, 1914: the year that saw Europe's long pretence 
of} peace unmasked by him who had had most to do with the 
making of it a peace armed cap a pie and irritable for war: 
the year that saw a great Pope fall first and noblest victim 
lo the war. 

Oj the pictures thus attempted one has already been given 
in the last MONTH: to which the writer himself gave only 
the name of} “ A Parenthesis of War.” The Editor, know- 
ing a series lo be intended, put the generic ‘heading of 
“ Sketches from the Battlefields”: but that heading the writer 
must beg leave to drop: it suggests more than he could sup- 
ply, and does not describe much that he wishes to give. lt 
would, in him, be a presumption to call these haphazard 
pictures War Sketches; jor he is no warrior, bul an old man 
of peace, ignorant of war-matters, called by duty to follow 
jor a time where war led, and save jor some, where he could, 
the peace of which no war can rob a man of who chooses to 
keep it in his heart. The reader who desires descriptions of 
battles will not find them here: to those who know, and have 
the right to tell, the writer leaves such descriptions. Neither 
ARE these truly War Pictures: jor behind each of them—nay 
through each of them, as it seems to him—Peace, with eternal 
eyes, peers wistjully, unhidden by the transient, temporary 
barriers of war. 

Wherever the writer could he has striven to escape from 
the egoism of the first person to the free shelter of the third 
—somelimes he could not. 

/t will be seen that this present paper is an introduction, 
and should, of course, have come before the one published 
in the January MONTH.| 
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I. 


EVERYTHING seen became, at once to him who writes, a 
picture, and took the permanence of a picture that mere 
action lacks. Events are transient, and only assume fixity 
after they have passed and taken their impregnable seat in 
memory. All these things seen seemed a part of memory 
while still before his eyes: and from first to last he never 
felt like a real man, looking at them, but as a man in a pic- 
ture—hundreds of successive pictures, each of which was it- 
self a palimpsest: for the first intention of each, in the 
Master Painter’s mind, had obviously been “ Peace,” only an 
Imperial maniac had supervened and crudely over-painted 
“War” on every one of them. It was only now and then 
that this utter aloofness of sense would yield to the vehement 
activity of sensation that there is in dreams, the shallowest 
of dreams when the sleeper knows he is dreaming, and ex- 
pects to wake, but meanwhile must be driven through the 
vagaries against which he protests. At those rarer times he, 
this reluctant dreamer of war, groped impatiently for the 
hand that should shake him awake and give him back the sane 
reality of Peace. 

The first pictures were all of interminable rich corn-lands, 
brown-gold in a splendid harvest, endless wealth of corn 
that never should be worth anything. The men who had 
sown the wheat and cut it, who had bound it in sheaves and 
piled the sheaves into stooks—like rows of tents along the 
horizons—were all gone, and to no farmsteads would the in- 
calculable, opulent harvest ever be carried home: for the 
farm-lads had gone, changed to chasseurs and dragoons 
(“‘ dragons” our English fellows call them), and the horses 
had gone too. So there the sheaves should stand till the 
rains rotted them, if they should survive the passing and 
re-passing of hundreds of thousands of war-men, houseless 
and dog-weary, who would seize them and make beds of 
them, or little shelter-houses against the pitiless wet, and 
scatter and trample them: few would survive it, for every 
field would be a camp in its turn, many taking their turn 
over and over again, till each frugal, rich field changed itself 
to a patch of mire, a parable of squalid waste. 

During all those early pictures it was hard to tell whether 
the toothed sky-line, in the breathless hot dusk, were a row 
of corn-stooks like an endless war-train arrested by some 
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block far ahead and incomprehensible to miles of wagons 
and men, or really a war-train like corn-stooks. Often, in 
the early light, when dawn was re-arranging pictures out of 
the solid ink of night, even the near fields would seem covered 
with monstrous parades of hideous titanic snails, each corn- 
stook standing for a shell, the long, level shadows for the 
ugly creeping body. 

The first pictures of all had WELCOME for title: even 
the Havre streets had that name at every corner of them, the 
Havre people had it in their eyes, and every smiling lip ex- 
pressed it to the English soldier who could understand, then, 
no other word of French: “ Welcome, good Englishman come 
to help our France at her need.” We had done nothing 
yet: but we had come, against all the expectation of the 
Imperial calculator who had said, “ England will never go. 
Secure in her selfish island she will sit at home and bask 
in her safety like a purring cat that cares for no outward 
storm while her own place is warm by the hearth. England 
has nought to gain, and her friend’s loss will never cut her.” 

But England had come, and more than kept her word. 
Greater love no man can show than that he should lay down 
his life for his friend: and England had come with that su- 
preme proof in her hand; so welcome and thanks was on 
every French face that looked upon the honest English faces 
and read there the promise stiff English tongues could not 
translate fromm fact to mere vernacular word. And very 
proudly French men and women carried, like valued jewels, 
the cap or shoulder-badges begged of the English soldier- 
lad as he went laughing or whistling by. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of French will keep those little trumpery, priceless 
gifts, heirlooms of England’s fidelity, forever in their 
families. 


Changed now from a toy to a relic, 
And gazed at through crystals of tears, 


Need our War Office grudge them? 

“Eh, my God!” cried many a French lady to him who 
writes, “ what soldiers, what men your English lads! Smiling; 
singing, whistling, laughing always, new-shaved and ‘co- 
quettes ’ they go to meet death as to a tryst—and all for us.”’ 

Then the long train-journey towards the frontier—it also 
was broken, everywhere there was a stop, by the same assur- 
ance of thanks and welcome. Al! night long the French 
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ladies had kept willing vigil to bring little comforts of food 
or coffee to the English soldier passing in the dark, and 
thank him for his going on their quarrel—no quarrel of their 
making, but forced on them by the enemy tired of his long 
pretence of peace—to help, so far as his one life could, to 
hold the glowering eagle back. 

War’s enmities every fool can understand, but what 
friendships war begets, and how immortal those tragically- 
born children! Already our English folk have learned wider 
meanings for the once selfish word of Patriotism, and in scores 
of thousands of English eyes you shall read now, “ For this 
France also will I do all that my life can.” 

At the big, busy, frontier-town war became first fully 
visible: iron-shuttered houses; silence of manufactures that 
for forty-four years had known no holiday; a frugal, toil- 
some people all turned idle, in a clutch of suspense, into 
the streets; the endless lines of troops and transport, muni- 
tions of war; and no trace of peace any longer visible any- 
where—it all spelled the word that no one spoke, “ The 
enemy near the gate."’ Very, very soon he would enter by it, 
and be wasteful master: the long legitimist rule of peace and 
frugal comfort be changed to an iron interregnum of alien 
tyranny. All that evening the pictures were of moving 
columns, throttling every road, roads along which a hundred 
years ago Napoleon’s armies were hurrying to the last fatal 
tryst of Waterloo: and every road leading at brief interval 
to the waiting, disdainful enemy. What would to-morrow’s 
battle bring? That day's own battle was as yet only a 
rumour, like the sting of a spiteful wind in the ear—Mons. 
The short, crude word was only a name yet, with no clearer 
meaning than a cold conjecture. 

The town seemed very long, and the watching crowds 
endless ; their faces different not only in contour but expression 
from those of the Havre folk; here too there was welcome, 
but more tense, hungrier, half-bred betwixt gratitude and 
suspense. Now too was seen for the first time the ugly cut- 
throat gesture, to be seen continually henceforth, of a hand 
sharply drawn across a gullet, silently, or with the one word 
“ Demain!’ significant invitation to the English soldier of 
what he should, in the gesticulator’s mind, do to-morrow to 
some German. That the gesture was a woman's or a child's 
did not make it less grim. 

The suburbs stretched such long arms out into the un- 
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pastoral country that one hardly knew when they had changed 
to villages huddling up to the town. But the villages gave 
more material welcome, and from their houses, poor, mean 
houses often, there were continual sorties of women, children, 
old men, carrying offerings to the marching soldiers from 
England—coffee, wine, apples, sweets, cigarettes, slices of 
jammed bread—and this went on afterwards in every village 
till the time came when the villagers themselves had nothing, 
for the German had been there and taken everything; then 
the one possible gift of water gave its plain, sad message of 
ruined generosity. 

But that was not yet: you could not realize how near 
at hand it was on that sultry Sunday evening. At Jenlain the 
noise of guns, from Mons, became first audible, distant and 
vague, like the rumble of the thunder that goes with “ sum- 
mer” lightning, and with no more menace to the imagina- 
tion. At Jenlain the first picture of a camp in the fields made 
itself, a groping picture blurred by the darkness, in which 
men and horses and wagons hardly stood out, but mixed 
with the hot night, and seemed only its shadows: till a fire 
here and there splashed the muffled blackness with red, and 
showed coppery faces and hands with no bodies to them. 
For our officers there was a dinner-party that night—in the 
village inn, that was half a farm, where the stalwart, whole- 
some “ patron” and his decent, shrewd wife, comely, friendly 
and active, bustled to show what they could do for the Eng- 
lish. Everyone about the place fussed and ran, cooked and 
talked, and set places round the big, clean kitchen table. 
A regular meal, with soup, and stew, fruit and cheese and 
wine: and it was eaten under the smiling eyes of the hosts, 
who thought one of the officers too young for war, and one of 
them (who writes this) by far too old. A pretty-faced lad, 
with girlish blue eyes and peach-cheeks, and expression of 
soft innocence, crept to that old officer’s elbow, nudged, and 
drew a confidential hand murderously across his own boyish 
throat, whispering, “ Demain! Aux allemands.” 

The inn-keeper’s nine-year old daughter, merry-eyed, 
nodded a cheerful approbation—it was pleasanter to hear her 
father bid us drink our King’s health, as was done by all, 
standing. Poor little Gabrielle, poor father and mother, 
grandparents,—that was the last supper to be eaten in that 
prosperous, friendly home for many a long day: next noon 
it was a flaming ruin, next afternoon they fled by us on the 
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road, Gabrielle and all of them, with pitiful bundles in their 
hands—a lump of bread, a blanket, a holy picture, a super- 
annuated dumb canary in a cage. 

After supper came the walk up the orderly village street 
—all to be disordered havoc before another night—and our 
first bedroom in the fields. Long and wet the grass seemed, 
though but with dew and mist, and very, very long the way 
home to England: there were no home stars to make the sky 
friendlier; there was no sky; only a huddled blackness, 
crouching over us, smothering down on us: and already the 
war seemed one’s only life, within which all former life was 
swallowed up. 

Sleep came reluctantly, unhandy yet at picking her way 
through that maze of blackness to tired eyes that looked, 
and longed and waited for her coming. She must be sole 
guest and cannot brook others: and another was there, firm- 
seated, before her: the one weary, ceaseless preoccupation ; 
the tiresome iterant sense, that did not amount to thought, 
but was like the thud of a pulse—“ It is war.” The weary 
waker, staring up into the dark, felt it between him and 
England: no calculable leagues separating home and him, 
but the incalculable, incomprehensible fact of war that flung 
England and all home-life away into an immeasurable dis- 
tance, that left him outcast from all that had seemed to mean 
himself. 

It was impossible to get any answer to the question, 
“What are they in England doing?” They also, as last seen, 
had assumed the fixity of pictures, and would not move, at 
any bidding of imagination, into newer groupings, present 
occupations. Faces at a window must look out at it for- 
ever, in the same smiling anguish of farewell: waving hands 
could never turn to any other occupation. Like Josue’s moon 
in Ajalon, the last sun seen in England stood still forever 
at the same point in the heavens. War had come, and chang- 
ing everything, had frozen everything into permanence; as 
if Memory had given sanctuary to all familiar, lost things, 
and would no longer suffer them to go out, and move, and 
live, and be changeable. 

Between the present night and all yesterdays there lay 
a gulf so impossible to bridge by any mere effort of will 
that one could not imagine it wider, deeper, or more com- 
plete and impassible, if Death itself had already intervened. 
Were he, in fact, to come, what could he do more? 
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“Free among the dead . . .” How simple and compre- 
hensible that ancient dark saying of the supreme poet had 
suddenly become. All the tiny, innumerable shackles of life 
seemed snapped, and their significance fallen into insignifi- 
cance. It did not even appear easy, or fully sane, to wish 
for their resuscitation. So immense an emancipation—should 
one really desire to cancel it? 

Surely Agag had meant this: and must have been be- 
sotted had he been willing to turn back, and have, for some 
brief respital, all the bitterness of death to drink again out 
of some unknown, later cup. 

So sleep stood aloof, and waited till the tired body should 
thrust forth from the tired spirit the vagrant musings that 
teased her in guise of thoughts. And, ten miles away, under 
the black mourning heaven, lay an already martyred country, 
her silence crying aloud: ‘O God, how long?” 

And the sleepless night dragged on to the reluctant dawn 
that hated to discard her decent black for the staring red 
that day must bring to her. And, O God, in Whose Hands 
the hearts of kings are, what spectres, red and black, must 
Thou be crowding around the bed of that War Lord who 
claims Thee so simply for coadjutor and accomplice? If to 
the innocent, reluctant sharer in it sleep comes so slow-foot 
and unwilling, how and in what nightmare fashion, shall she 
creep to his bed, who whistled war out of its snarling kennel 
to follow him afield . . .? Always his pet, pampered and 
overfed, it had so long grown used to its master’s begging 
tricks of peace that it hardly could believe the moment come 
to play at them no longer, and show naked fangs to a world 
that had watched and dreaded when the reality should be 
confessed. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
A Half-Hour with the ‘‘Hibbert.” 


IN the Hibbert Journal, which is a “ Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology and Philosophy,” the educated Catho- 
lic may generally find, besides a useful mental stimulus, a 
certain measure of consolation of the svave mari magno type. 
For the pages of this journal reflect, better perhaps than 
those of any other, the confusion that results from the practi- 
cal denial of the means of reaching objective certainty in 
religious and philosophical speculation. The Journal indeed 
stands for the existence of the Absolute — “the goal of 
thought is One ""—but acknowledges no definite revelation of 
that goal. Rather “ thought must for ever move ” and that 
movement is furthered by “ the conflict of opinion.” Soa 
conflict of opinion rages in every issue of the Journal, and no 
doubt a certain movement follows, although we have no 
warrant that it is rectilineal rather than circular, towards the 
goal rather than away from it. For the conflict often centres 
upon first principles, even upon the validity of the mental pro- 
cesses and man’s capacity for reaching objective certitude. 
These are necessary postulates in all reasoning, yet they are 
not always granted; still less is there common acceptance of 
divine revelation either as a basis or a test of speculation. 
Consequently, few more interesting intellectual exercises can 
be afforded to a Catholic with a competent training and know- 
ledge of his faith, than to apply the sound and consistent 
principles of his philosophy, the clear and detailed dictates 
of his theology, whether moral or dogmatic, to the welter 
of theories which he meets in a paper like the /idder?, saying 
in regard to each patient whose case he diagnoses-—“ thou, 
ailest here and here.” This kind of “ walking the hospitals " 
would, of course, be insufferable arrogance in one who had 
not the teaching of a living and infallible Church to rely 
upon and who was simply pitting his own reasonings and 
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intuitions against the very able minds he criticized. But a 
Catholic draws upon the experience of all ages and inherits 
the sifted wisdom of the past; in God's revelation he has a 
touch-stone by which to test all novelties ; he is, in fact, much 
less dictatorial than those who select their own beliefs, and 
try with more or less assurance to impose them upon others ; 
relying on the voice of competent authority, he can criticize 
without impertinence and judge without conceit. 

In this spirit, as we have implied, a “ half-hour with the 
Hibbert” will always yield an entertaining mental exercise. 
To glance at the current (January) issue we find there an 
eminent Russian, Professor Vinogradoff, interpreting, as he 
is surely competent to do, the Slav religious mentality, but at 
the same time, after the fashion of professors, putting the 
rest of the world into cut-and-dried categories by the simple 
process of ignoring all that cannot be so compressed. Thus 
“ the west ” is given over to a barren rationalism due to the 
example of the Roman Church, which dares, not only to define 
what it believes, but also to hold that if one accepts certain 
premises, one must accept as well their logical conclusions. 
In common with many who study Catholicism from non- 
Catholic books, the Professor thinks that because certain scho- 
lastics were subtle and disputatious the whole of Catholicism 
consists of syllogizing: he ignores the vast wealth of varied 
“‘ devotions ” enshrined in the Catholic Church and contrast- 
ing so markedly with the image-worship through which the 
Orthodox faith finds its main expression, he knows nothing 
of the world of emotional service which is centred upon the 
cultus of the Blessed Sacrament: he imagines that the inde- 
pendence of the Church, which “ Orthodoxy ” has so lamen- 
tably failed to achieve, means “ the predominance of the 
Church over the State,”—in fact, he is speaking without ade- 
quate knowledge of his subject, which is sadly unprofessorial. 
No doubt he may justify himself by pointing to Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Spinoza, and the like whose “ rationalizings ” are open 
enough to the charge of futility, but he should remember that 
Aristotle, whom St. Thomas “ baptized,” still lives in the 
Church's philosophy, the one system that has stood the test of 
time, and that recognizes at once the powers and the limits 
of reason. 

The Headmaster of Eton, in “ What Next?” shows a fine 
appreciation of those flaws in past British history which ex- 
plain, and to some extent justify, the suspicion with which 
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our present correct moral attitude is regarded abroad. He 
wisely urges the nation to prove its sincerity by being no less 
eager for self-reformation than it is to correct foreign law- 
breakers. The appalling misery and injustice of our social 
conditions suggest a conscience that needs enlightenment— 
how can we insist on the observance of the Christian law in 
international dealings when it is flouted so widely in our own 
industrial life? This is all admirable. But the headmaster 
betrays some British insularity by the suggestion that in the 
settlement to come “ Britain’s voice ought to be paramount,” 
because, forsooth, she is more disinterested than the other 
Allies who seek acquisition of territory! As if territorial in- 
crease were the only gain from successful war, and as if we 
meant, as a matter of course, to restore all her colonies to Ger- 
many. It is possible, we hope, to vindcate right and also to 
seek compensation for the costly sacrifices required in the 
task. In another passage the Continuity fable peeps out. State 
has acquired predominance over Church in Germany because, 
since Luther, there has been no organization to combat 
Czsarism. Whereas in England the Church is at least three 
hundred years older than the State. Here our historian 
ignores the flourishing Catholic Church in Germany, one- 
third of the population, which beat back the aggression of 
the State and forced Bismarck to “ Canossa,” and, stranger 
still, forgets the Erastian origin and history of his own sect, 
which is still the child and servant of Parliament. 

In “ Why we are Fighting ” Mr. Edward Willmore sets 
out to correct the topsy-turvy ethics of Sir Henry Jones, which 
we ourselves took occasion to animadvert upon in November 
last,! and has little difficulty in showing how immoral is the 
teaching of this Professor of Moral. He then, with much 
learning and eloquence, vindicates the absoluteness of the 
moral law, and goes on to ascribe this modern cataclysm to 
—the death-throes of Protestantism. He suggests that Pro- 
testantism has issued, not only in Germany but everywhere, 
in practical Atheism, an estimate which errs only in date: we 
should say Protestantism Jegan by practical Atheism, the 
rebellion of human reason against divine authority. Our 
writer does not know what will be the outcome,—only, cer- 
tainly xo/ the “ rejuvenescence of Catholicism,” but he can 
give no reason for his belief except this very singular one 


* vy. “* Moralists at Sca,”” Tue Montu, November, p. 534. 
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that, as Luther in dying did not destroy the Pope, so Luther- 
anism in its death-throes will! Sir Henry Jones, it would 
seem, has not the monopoly of illogicality. 

Mr. F. S. Marvin, in “ The Unity of Civilization,” traces 
the growth of “ the idea of the underlying unity of interest, 
of culture and of ultimate aim between the nations of Europe”’ 
which has not yet sunk deeply enough, he thinks, into the 
Western mind, to the philosopher Kant, whereas ordinary 
folks, not enslaved to everything German, would naturally con- 
nect the unity of civilization with the original Christian reve- 
lation. Christendom surely did not need to wait till 1784 
to realize that both liberty and law reach their due develop- 
ment in ordered human society. It is from Genesis that we 
learn the common origin of mankind, not from the laborious 
deductions of anthropology; it is the New Testament, not 
any German philosopher, that tells us of their common pur- 
pose and destiny. That people should persist in screening 
off the sun of revelation in order to work, with tenfold the 
labour and a tithe of the success, by the murky tapers of 
human science, seems a particularly futile assertion of human 
independence. 

In strange contrast to this plea for unity comes Mr. G. H. 
Powell's “ Thoughts on Pacificism.’”’ This theorist speaks 
of Celt and Teuton being “ radically opposed.” “In the 
mass, on every plane, personal, social, moral, intellectual, 
each is hostile to the other. Their union, except in the most 
elementary of human compacts, is inconceivable.” In this 
abominable doctrine of the “ natural enmity” of sections 
of the human race, a doctrine which national egotism has 
done so much to foster in the past but which is in effect a 
denial of Providence, will be found the greatest danger for 
the future. That it should be confidently stated here, in what 
is a plea for a permanent peace, without seemingly any sense 
of its monstrous character, is another instance of how thought 
is apt to stray from truth for lack of authoritative moral gui- 
dance. 

These are a few specimens of modern vagaries, culled 
from a rapid survey of this particular journal, which on the 
other hand contains much that is true and excellent, notably 
a paper on “ The Soul of Belgium,” by the Abbé Noél, and 
a vigorous exposure of the fads of Eugenics by Professor L. 
T. More. 


J. K. 
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Eddyism without Mrs. Eddy. 

We have been honoured—entirely, we fear, without desert 

on our part—with a presentation number of a new magazine, 
The Rally, described on the title-page as “ The Official Organ 
of the New Thought Extension Work.” If we say that Zhe 
Rally comes to us as a revelation we trust we shall not be 
understood to mean that we have been overwhelmed by a 
sense of the latent possibilities of this new philosophy of 
life. We are staggered indeed, but staggered only by its 
disclosure of the astonishing folly and gullibility of the 
ordinary half-educated religious eclectic, the type of in- 
quirer after truth who, in St. Paul's phrase, “ thinketh him- 
self to be something whereas he is nothing.” Having some 
slight acquaintance with the literature of Christian Science, 
we had foolishly supposed that Mrs. Eddy’s outpourings re- 
presented the ze plus ultra of sententious incoherence. But 
Mrs. Eddy pales beside the accepted exponents of New 
Thought. The foundress of Christian Science, after all, was 
tied down to a semblance of consistency by the fact that she 
had produced a text-book, Science and Health, of which 
some 500,000 copies had gone out into the world and of 
which the text, from its use as a liturgical reading-book, must 
have been as familiar as lesson by heart to numbers of her 
followers. But the devotees of New Thought, or Higher 
Thought, seem to be bound by no enunciable tenet either in 
the heavens above or in the earth beneath or in the waters 
under the earth. To begin with, the curious inquirer is per- 
plexed by discovering that though the cover of the magazine 
calls it a ‘“‘ New Thought " organ, a considerable share of its 
twenty pages is given up to the advertisement of “ Higher 
Thought " and its doings. New Thought Centres and Higher 
Thought Centres are carefully distinguished, but both Ze 
Raily, which is “the New Thought Message,” and Zhe 
Quarterly Record of Higher Thought Work (post free 7d.) 
are alike published at the same address, which is in fact the 
Higher Thought Centre for London. Then there is another 
organization called “ The Restoration of Song Society.” This 
apparently has nothing to do with the Bach Choir or the 
Solesmes Chant or anything musical—it is the song of the 
heart, in themselves or others, not any exercise of the vocal 
chords, which the members are encouraged to restore. But, 
strange to say, the principal item in the contents of 74e Rally 
is an appeal to co-operate in the work of the Restoration of 
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Song Society. All this is very perplexing but it is at the 
same time rather interesting as an illustration of the dis- 
integrating factors at work in the New Thought movement, 
which, beyond all question, itself had its origin in the hetero- 
doxies of various seceders from the teaching of Mrs. Eddy. 
For the present, however, the rival denominations of the New 
Thought evangel offer a charming picture of harmony. Wit- 
ness the following: 


The Amalgamated Social Rally by the Higher Thought 
Centre, the New Thought Centre, and the Restoration of Song 
Society at Battersea Town Hall on Friday, Dec. 4th, was a 
demonstration of the way in which New Thought can transmute 
obstacles and turn them into blessings. 

Only the night before we heard that two of our friends could 
not come. They were to have given us, in conjunction with 
others, almost the whole of our programme. 

The day was a terrible one, but we know that all is good, so 
we hoped that it would only prevent critics from coming in the 
evening. 

There were just some songs and a recitation to depend on for 
the programme, but we knew that everything must come right an 
it did. ; 

Miss Muriel Brown brought some music and we always enjoy 
her at the piano. Miss Mabel Marks sang several delightful 
songs, among them being ‘“ Songs of Old England "’ in costume. 
Miss Violet Gullan recited “ An Inventor’s Wife” and Miss 
Gladys Gullan whistled some lively tunes. Miss Mawson played 
two lovely piano solos and did all the accompanying. Mr. 
Troward sang us a real Indian love-song to the accompaniment of 
the Pom-Poms in the form of a tin tray. Thus members from 
both centres helped us to spend a pleasant evening. 


This is certainly interesting as an illustration of New 
Thought activities, but we should hardly have supposed that 
it needed a special periodical to chronicle them. In any case, 
the optimistic note is much in evidence, and both here and 
in other more didactic pronouncements this is almost the 
only feature that anyone can lay hold of as distinctive of the 
system. Indeed, the central idea of New Thought, so far 
as one can talk of the central idea of anything so nebulous, 
seems to be a pretentious sort of Mark Tapleyism; but it is a 
Mark Tapleyism divested of all its natural charm because it 
takes itself so seriously and is made ridiculous by conscious 
affectation. Unfortunately the periodical before us tells us 
very little directly of the principles it aims at propagating, 
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but the following announcement, printed in the middle of an 
advertisement page, may perhaps be regarded as a sort of 
manifesto. It gives an idea of comprehensiveness which even 
official Anglicanism must despair of being able to rival. 


The New Thought Church came because men built it with 
their desires, and it will remain because they can use it as a means 
to pass Life into Higher unfoldment. 

It believes in all Churches, all organizations, all people, with- 
out regard to class, creed or colour; it teaches that you can learn 
its fundamentals and then go back to your own Church, your own 
country, and better fulfil your Life’s destiny. 

Jesus said: “ God is spirit and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in Spirit and in Truth, for the Father seeketh such 
to worship Him.” 

We teach simply the consciousness of God in the human soul, 
and this consciousness worked out in sane, sensible, spiritual 
living. 

In the soberest exoteric account of the New Thought 
movement which we have been able to meet with, videlicet, 
that contained (s.v.) in the eighth volume of the Vew 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, the following appreciation oc- 
curs, and seeing that it is in entire accord with our own in- 
dependent impressions, we venture to reproduce it here: 


As a mood towards life the term New Thought describes 
a sort of unitary thought-movement. As a philosophy justifying 
and directing the mood, New Thought presents little unity, but 
a great variety of diverse and often contradictory principles. 
One exponent offers one consideration, another exponent builds 
upon a totally different consideration. Confusion and eclecticism 
characterise most of the expositions offered of the doctrine as a 
whole. Examples of this diversity of emphasis are seen in the 
shibboleths and captions cited or employed by the movement. 


“In tune with the Infinite,” “ I can and I will,” “ harmony and 
health,” “ psychic control,” “ science of being,”’ “‘ thought force,” 
“ suggestion and will,” “ submission to higher laws,” “ joy philo- 


sophy,” “ the optimism of faith,” “ the newer science,” are phrases 
taken almost at random from the current literature of New 
Thought, illustrating the variety of emphasis employed. ‘The 
modern emphasis upon the divine immanence is also a fruit- 
ful principle for some of the theorists. 


It will at once be seen that “the restoration of song,” 
already spoken of, belongs to the same class of catch-words, 
and many other illustrations might be furnished. But a word 
must be said on the activities of New Thought, as they stand 
revealed in the announcements and advertisements of Zhe 
Rally. These are multiplied out of all proportion to the size 
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of the tiny magazine, and as the same names continually 
recur, one gets the impression that the promoters of the move- 
ment largely belong to the class of persons who earn a pre- 
carious livelihood by taking in each other’s washing. In 
the present case they seem to grow rich in listening to each 
other’s addresses, for on such occasions “a silver collection ”’ 
is invariably taken up “to defray expenses.” 

When the chronicler previously quoted remarked of Miss 
Muriel Brown that “ we always enjoy her at the piano,”’ it is 
just conceivable that the appreciative phrase was not so en- 
tirely complimentary as it sounded. They may not enjoy her 
so much when she is not at the piano. It depends upon where 
you put the emphasis. For Miss Muriel Brown is a person 
of multitudinous engagements. On Sundays, it appears, she 
lectures (?), or preaches (?.), in any case speaks, at the 
Steinway Hall, and on this occasion she is not to be enjoyed 
at the piano, because the pianist is another person altogether, 
to wit, Miss Irene Constance-Lee. On Mondays at 3 p.m., 
Miss Muriel Brown holds a “ Breathing and Concentration 
Class,” and on Tuesdays, at 8.15 p.m., the same lady holds 
a “Concentration and Breathing Class.’’ On the Tuesdays 
in the afternoons she presides at a “ Healing Meeting,” on 
Wednesdays she delivers “ Studies in Mysticism,” and on 
Thursdays “ Lessons in Living.” N.B. “ Silver Collection at 
each Class and Lecture to defray expenses.” Further we 
learn that 

Miss Muriel Brown is at the Centre every day from 11 a.m. 
to I p.m. (except Wednesdays and Saturdays) for interviews 
and treatments, at other times by appointment. Fee 3 sh. or 
special arrangement. 

We are not entirely sure that we know what a “ Breathing 
and Concentration Class may be, or in what it differs from 
a “Concentration and Breathing Class,” but we have a sus- 
picion that both have something to do with the solar plexus. 
You hold your breath while you, or somebody else, count 
80; and we can very well understand that the exercise, if pro- 
perly carried out, is likely to have a beneficial effect in pre- 
venting mind-wandering. Probably a practice of standing 
on one leg or holding out your arms ez croix would be even 
more efficacious if sufficiently prolonged. But what really 
puzzles us is the “ Silence Class,”’ which takes place on Mon- 
day evenings and which enjoys the unique distinction of not 
being conducted by Miss Muriel Brown but by another lady 
professor. This seems to belong to the class of activities 
which one may profanely call a “ soft job,” and we cannot help. 
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speculating whether on this occasion also a silver collection 
is made to defray expenses. But there is also a considerable 
variety of other lectures and classes to which 7he Rally in- 
troduces us. Mr. Troward, the gentleman who sings Indian 
Love Songs with a tin-tray accompaniment, is, it appears, the 
author of a work called Bible Mystery and Bible Meaning, 
while on Sundays he conducts meditations or lectures on 
“War and Peace.”’ So, too, the lady who “ whistled some 
lively tunes” is one of the regular speakers at the Sunday 
evening services in the Edgware Road; we are not told 
whether on these occasions also whistling forms part of the 
programme. Another lady advertizes for Wednesday after- 
noons, “ Classes on the Basis of Divine Hygiene,” and 
on Fridays, “ Discourses on the Science of the Mystic Life 
with its practical application.” Again, Brother Ramananda is 
prepared to supply, by appointment, “ Present and distant 
Healing ” and “ Self-realization.”” But the New Thought ex- 
pert, who perhaps interests us most of all, is the gentleman 
who inserts an advertisement of himself as “ Consulting Meta- 
physician.”” Barring his name and address, that is all we are 
told about him and it is perhaps appropriate that the nature 
of the consultations which take place behind the portals of 
those Holborn Chambers should be wrapped in awful mystery. 
One was almost disappointed to discover from a casual refer- 
ence on another page that this student of abstract thought 
was sufficiently interested in sublunary matters to have pro- 
duced A book of Treatments, Meditations and Prayer for 
Scientists, price 7d. net. But such in fact is the unromantic 
truth. 

Altogether it must be said that New Thought is in no 
serious respect an improvement on Christian Science. It has 
cut itself away from Mrs. Eddy and her silly jargon about 
“mortal mind,” “ spirit is infinite,” and the rest, but it has 
not changed its nature, and its pretentious incoherencies, 
words and sound without sense, may be illustrated from every 
page of such official utterances as those contained in the 
magazine before us. The whole appeal of New Thought, 
like that of its progenitor, lies to the muddle-headed, half- 
educated religious dabbler, who revolts from any definite 
rule in doctrine or practice, and who holds himself too 
superior to accept any one of the ordinary presentments of 
Christianity. Verily of such it may be said that “ knowing 
God, they glorified him not as God, neither gave thanks; 
but became vain in their reasonings and their foolish heart 
was darkened." a. ¢. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


+s Metate * It has always been a grievance with the less 
je predominant partners of the United Kingdom 
ee eonnstation. —the Irish, Scotch and, to a minor degree, the 
Welsh, those whom certain “ Anglo-Saxons ”’ 
call contemptuously “ the Celtic fringe "—that the common policy 
and achievements of the combined peoples are generally ascribed 
to the English. It is probably too late to change this habit, 
which, as far as foreign nations are concerned, has its consoling 
side inasmuch as England also bears the brunt of the abuse that 
the State meets with. One does not hear the Scotch called “ per- 
fidious,”’ nor the Irish “a nation of shop-keepers.” Still, the 
want of a common adjective to attach to the common exploits of 
the inhabitants of these islands is to be deplored, and it is likely 
to be more felt when the separate nationalities find fuller expres- 
sion. The islands themselves, and the Empire as a whole, are 
called “ British,’’ and the epithet is frequently used when “ Eng- 
lish ” would be considered particularly invidious. The captain 
of the 7Zitanic, we may remember, exhorted his mixed company 
to “be British.” George III. attempted the like compromise 
when he said—‘ Born an Englishman I glory in the name of 
Briton.”” But only the Welsh, with perhaps some of the Cornish- 
men, can really claim the name “ British,” which is thus in effect 
of less extent than “ English.’’ So we fear the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland must continue to be called England 
for short, until some genius can invent, and some despot im- 
pose, the use of a single word to express its varied constituents. 
Meanwhile, on the geographical analogy, “ British * seems pre- 
ferable to ‘“‘ English " as not in such marked contrast to “ Irish” 
and “ Scotch,” and it may be that the process of inter-marrying 
has by this time rendered it more widely applicable than we 
imagine. 


The most pathetic incident of this war so rich 

ieee in pathos has undoubtedly been the informal 
Sveee. Christmas-day truce on the western front. 
What His Holiness the Pope could not obtain 

from the belligerent authorities was spontaneously brought 
about by the Christian feeling of the combatants themselves. The 
authorities are said to be indignant, for they are there to make 
war, and it is not war to exchange presents, to play football 
together, to join in concerts, to form groups for photographs, or 
even to walk up and down arm in arm and converse. These and 
other similar incidents recorded, not only of our men but of the 
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French as well, may reflect on military discipline, but they are 
a credit to human nature, and indicate that war is essentially a 
national not a personal matter. One is irresistibly reminded of 
the famous passage jin Sartor Resartus where Carlyle describes 
its character. Thirty picked men from the English village of 
Dumdrudge slay and are slain by a similar number of French- 
men from a similar French village: 


Had these men any quarrel? Busy as the Devil is, not the 
smallest! They lived far enough apart; were the entirest 
stiangers; nay, in so wide a Universe, there was even, un- 
consciously, by commerce, some mutual helpfulness between 
them? How then? Simpleton! their Governors had fallen 
out: and, instead of shooting one another, had the cunning 
to make these poor blockheads shoot. 


If the makers of war, the ambitious rulers, the unprincipled 
statesmen, the vain-glorious soldiers, and all the brood of fishers 
in troubled waters had themselves to undergo war's trials, suffer- 
ings, and dangers, had to line the water-logged trenches and 
dodge the pervasive shrapnel, and freeze in the deadly cold, and 
encounter the savage bayonet, peace would be permanently as- 
sured. This war is certainly a fight between a good cause and 
a bad one; one side is in the wrong, but the combatants on either 
side believe they are in the right. They can respect each other 
on that account, and respect is the foundation of friendship. 
And so these poor fighting men, whom a cruel destiny had com- 
missioned to destroy one another, eagerly seized on an occasion 
which enabled them to throw off their artificial military character 
and appear as their simple, natural selves. All honour to them, 
though doubtless they deserve to be court-martialed. 


In the old days very long ago, when fighting 
poor was mainly hand to hand, and when skill and 
Serutsion. courage could find scope for exercise, it may be 
that the battle-field was a selective agency, 
and they who survived the fight were, at least physically, the 
fittest. But modern warfare does not lend itself to Darwinian 
theories: those who survive are not the courageous but the cau- 
tious, and the bullet of a Whitechapel gutter-snipe may snuff out 
the life of a genius. And as for the effect of war in developing 
the physical and moral qualities of the nation at large, since only 
a small fraction can be actually engaged, one may as well speak 
of health being promoted by paying to watch a football match. 
All the glory too, as well as the eugenic value, seems to have 
gone from naval warfare. To say nothing of unsuspected mines 
and invisible submarines, modern gunnery is so good and de- 
fensive armour so inadequate that victory almost inevitably goes 
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to the vessel with heavier metal and longer range. Naval 
manceuvres are therefore quite openly directed towards secur- 
ing the advantage in these respects. Squadrons of inferior 
strength, if they cam get away, quite wisely and properly decline 
the combat. There is none of the skilful seamanship and the 
gallant boarding exploits of the old pre-steamship days. We 
cannot imagine an ironclad Revenge (T.B.D.) bravely running 
the gauntlet of 53 Super-Dreadnoughts. On the other hand, since 
a badly-damaged ironclad rarely keeps afloat, her defeat means 
almost necessarily the death of all her crew, so that the naval 
seaman has as much need as ever of bravery and fortitude, though 
it now must be shown in endurance rather than in action. But 
there is still some scope for the old dash and daring in the hand- 
ling of the smaller craft. 


‘ : It is of course true that the Church approves 
Whate’er is of all forms of government provided only the 
best administered °° *”. _ te P y y 
is best.” are just and efficient. If the people pre- 
ferred the rule of a benevolent despot, untram- 
melled save by his benevolence, to the most perfect democracy, 
the Church would have no quarrel with their choice. But it 
cannot be denied that a benevolent despotism, which deprives 
its subjects of responsibility and initiative, does not adequately 
consult man’s essential dignity—his power of reasoning and free- 
dom of will—and that the more a system of government permits 
man to rule himself according to law and conscience the nearer 
it approaches to the ideal. In the highest development of char- 
acter, man does right because it is right, not because he is forced 
so to act. Children properly brought up are taught progres- 
sively to act for themselves till they reach the stage when the 
determinants of conduct are internal rather than external, belong 
more to character than to circumstance. On this analogy it 
would seem that this highest type of government, were it attain- 
able, would be a pure democracy whose members, having rightly 
determined what are their best interests, themselves frame such 
laws as will best secure them. Thus the citizens would exer- 
cise to the full that talent which God placed them in the world 
to exercise, their prerogative of self-determination, freely giving 
their assent to the ordinances of reason illumined by revelation. 
However, a perfect democracy will always remain a dream, and 
the principle in practice works so imperfectly that other types 
of government may easily prove more regardful of essential 
human rights. Thus, the spirit of the government is far more 
important than its form. Which has dealt more justly with that 
fundamental right, liberty of conscience—the military bureau- 
cracy of Germany or the democracy of France? 
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In this world-conflict it would be wrong and 

“The Month” absurd f ber of the States at war t 
an absurd for any member of the States at war to 

the War. affect an attitude of detachment and neutrality. 
At the same time it behoves all the citizens of 
the combatant Powers to apply to their national bias whatever 
correctives may be necessary, as well as to make allowance for 
a similar bias in the views of their opponents. It should be 
possible for all lovers of truth to attain moral certainty on most 
of the main questions at issue by dint of a careful sifting of evi- 
dence. Such a document, for instance, as Cardinal Mercier’s 
Pastoral, which combines soundness of theological statement with 
the solemn witness of personal observation, must be taken by all 
fair-minded people as establishing the character of the invasion 
of Belgium. On the other hand, it is our duty to be patient with 
those who do not know the facts, but have to form their judg- 
ments largely by the aid of their prepossessions. What THE 
MONTH has written hitherto about the war has occasioned many 
communications, some Christian and courteous, others the reverse, 
from those in America who do not accept its views: it will be our 
obvious duty, in reply, to put into yet clearer light the reasons that 
support those views. After all, a journal in a belligerent State 
must expect such animadversions. And we have already owned ' 
that the hostility, the distrust, the hatred even, with which Eng- 
land [the restrictive title is appropriate here] is regarded in the 
States, especially by Catholic journals, is a not-unnatural harvest 
from her sowing in the past. The expatriated Celt, driven by 
misgovernment from his dear and impoverished country, is slow 
to believe that the leopard has changed its spots, and that a 
Government, which has all but annihilated a small nationality 
within its jurisdiction, is quite disinterested in its zeal for small 
nationalities abroad. This is the fatal legacy from the past 
which, quite apart from the German element in the population, 
is doing so much to set public opinion in the States against the 
British cause. We can only hope that the whole-hearted devo- 
tion of Ireland's leaders to that cause may be ultimately taken as 
evidence that that policy has now been reversed and is indeed 


past. 


“Ge One of our correspondents has pointed out and 
rmany —_—_we think conclusively proved that the German 

over & : : 
all.” war-song Deutschland tber alles is not, pri- 
marily at any rate, meant as an assertion of the 
German claim to the hegemony of the world. The words are 
simply a patriotic expression of the German's love for his father- 
land above all other countries, an enumeration of its characteristic 


1 Tue Montn, December, p. 634. 








! 
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good qualities, and an exhortation to unite in preserving them. 
There is not in the song a syllable of depreciation of other nation- 
alities, such as mars the patriotism of “ Rule Britannia ’’ and the 
jingo ballads of our time. In fact since the author, Hoffman V. 
Fallersleben, wrote the lyric in 1841, long before the Prussian 
domination and World-Empire was dreamt of, it would be 
strange if it were otherwise. Thus both its contents and its 
occasion combine to acquit this song from the charge of mili- 
tarism. Would that all our war-songs were as innocent and as 
praiseworthy | 


3 The doubts which we expressed last month 
a about the course Russia was taking in regard 
Catholic Church. t© the Catholic Church upon its occupation of 
Galicia receive sad confirmation from extracts, 
quoted by America for Jan. 16th from Russian papers, retailing 
the measures taken by the authorities to establish “ Orthodoxy ”’ 
amongst the Catholic Poles. The Catholic Archbishop of Lemberg 
has received far worse treatment at Russian hands than did Car- 
dinal Mercier from the Germans. A systematic campaign against 
the Uniats, including of course the banishment of the Jesuits, has 
been inaugurated. The Military Governor at Lemberg has pro- 
claimed—*“ I will introduce here the Russian language, Russian 
law, and Russian order.’’ Other instances of galling tyranny 
are quoted,—all on the testimony of the Russian press. It seems 
incredible after the promises of the Grand Duke that this old 
blind policy of persecution, so calculated to alienate the sym- 
pathies of the Catholics of the world from the cause of the Allies, 
should be adopted by Russia. The spirit of Pobiedonostzev 
doubtless still survives in the Holy Synod, an evil tradition not 
easily to be exorcised, but the friends of liberty in Russia, who 
have been assuring us of the new ideals now inspiring that great 
Empire, should lose no time in making clear that the success 
of the Russian arms does not mean a return to the practice of 
religious intolerance. The liberty we are fighting for means 
nothing if it does not include liberty of conscience. 


THE MONTH has taken considerable trouble 

“* Religio from time to time to show that the so-called 
Depopulata.” = Prophecies of St. Malachy ” are a manifest 
forgery, dating from some four centuries after 

the death of the Saint, and partly founded on an extant book 
dealing with the Papal arms, the mistakes of which it repro- 
duces. Yet the same spirit which sets people incessantly reading 
into the Apocalypse the signs of the times is loth to let pseudo- 
Malachy go, and one still finds attempts to show how, for in- 
stance, “ religio depopulata,’ the motto assigned to the reign 
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of the present Holy Father, receives its fulfilment in the events 
of the day. But surely our own experience and the facts recorded 
from other lands whose peoples are at war tell quite the other 
way. Christians are being killed, no doubt, but Christianity is 
receiving new life. The German hierarchy bear witness to the 
immense revival of religious fervour amongst the Catholics of 
the Empire; similar reports come from Austria-Hungary ; whilst 
it is notorious that in France the practice of religion has been 
taken up with a vigour which has extended its effects far beyond 
the fields of battle. As far as the evidence goes at present, 
“ religio vivificata” should be the characteristic note of Pope 
Benedict's rule. 


Amongst the restrictions under which the Stock 
py Exchange was re-opened at the beginning of 
Stock Exchange. the year was one forbidding purely speculative 
operations. Considering that speculation is a . 
form of gambling which is almost inevitably connected with some 
kind of fraud, and that, at its best, it is an attempt to gain what 
one has not earned, it were to be desired that this prohibition 
should be made permanent. Betting is permissible in itself and 
apart from its abuse; one risks the loss of what one has free 
disposal of in hopes of a greater gain. But betting as a means 
of livelihood is economically wrong, and many operators on 
‘Change seek to gain their living by pure speculation. Bargains 
turning on the price of stock at a certain fixed date, much more, 
dealing in “ produce "’ futures where no dona fide buying or sell- 
ing ever takes place, are nothing but evil parasitic growths at- 
taching to genuine commerce, which should be brought, as other 
forms of gambling are, under the strict control of legislation. 
This may be one of the many social reforms which the State 
will undertake after the war. In the forcible language of Mr. 
Lilly— 


To get possession of wealth without earning it, without 
producing the values represented by it—wealth, be it remem- 
bered, which really belongs to some one else—is morally 
wrong, and should be branded as legally wrong.! 


How far the public conscience has to travel in this matter may 
be judged from the fact that according to a sober estimate cited 
by Mr. Devas,? “ the bulk of the transactions that take place on 
the [London] Stock Exchange are of a speculative nature, the 
bona fide business having been estimated by competent judges 
at a bare five per cent. of the whole.” 


1 Jdola Fori: the Social Question, p. gt. 2 Political Economy, p. 396. 
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The usual despairing answer to the question, 
The Holy See why cannot Soverei States adjust their 
as a gn = eg 
Arbiter. differences by an appeal to law just as indi- 
vidual citizens do? is that there is no law to 
which to appeal, and no competent tribunal to administer it, if 
there were. The first part of that answer is demonstrably false, 
for there exists the moral law which binds Sovereign States as 
it does each of their subjects, and there exists a code of inter- 
national law, the creation of Christian civilization, embodying 
and applying to some extent the laws of morality, which has 
grown through the ages from precedent to precedent, and which 
is capable of much greater expansion and clearer definition. And 
as to the second part, it would seem that the thoughts of men 
are gradually turning to the one tribunal upon earth which is 
essentially supra-national and which, having no temporal interests 
to subserve, has a claim to impartiality which no temporal au- 
thority can advance. The noble protest of Cardinal Mercier 
has demonstrated the effect of a purely moral appeal against 
the swords and guns of triumphant militarism. It is felt that 
there is a stronger safeguard against unjust aggression than con- 
stantly growing armaments, and that is an uplifting of the pub- 
lic conscience, so that honour and the plighted word shall be 
reckoned as effectual in regulating international dealings as they 
are in all private intercourse of civilized beings. Undoubtedly 
the Papacy is the greatest moral force in the world: the belli- 
gerent nations all recognize that its approval would give a tre- 
mendous accession of strength to their respective causes. The 
promoters of the original Hague Conference, in deference to 
the prejudices of Italy, did not ask this great moral Power to 
join in their deliberations. We venture to say that no future 
Peace council will be considered complete without the Pope. In 
fact, a prominent Nonconformist preacher has already suggested 
that the Pope should summon such a council on his own account, 
a council not indeed of diplomatists but of spiritual leaders, to 
discuss the question of war. The suggestion is not likely to 
be adopted, but that it has been made is a sign of the times. 


Since we commented in our last issue on the 

Mexico and = strange apathy of the United States Govern- 
the United States. ment towards the political pandemonium in 
Mexico,President Wilson has openly disclaimed 

any intention of interfering in the interests of law and order. 
He has formally abrogated any claims, with which the common 
interests of humanity may have invested his Government, to put an 
end to scenes of rapine and riot unparalleled since the French 
Revolution. It is a delicate matter for a British journal in pre- 
sent circumstances to criticize any detail of American administra- 
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tion, but we are sure that our co-religionists in the States feel as 
we do that the following extract from a recent speech of the 
President's at Indianapolis exhibits such a travesty of the proper 
Christian attitude that it can hardly be meant to be taken serious- 
ly. Mr. Wilson is reported to have said: 


Have not the European nations taken as long as they 
wanted and spilt as much blood as they pleased in settling 
their affairs, and shall we deny that to Mexico because she 
is weak? No, I say. Iam proud to belong to a great nation 
that says “ This country which we could crush shall have 
just as much freedom in her own affairs as we have.” 


When there was a prospect of restoring order in Mexico under 
the strong rule of General Huerta, Mr. Wilson’s Government 
brought pressure to have him dismissed, and succeeded. Yet 
now the President makes this cynical declaration, which is a re- 
pudiation of the responsibility resting on the strong and capable 
to put down riot and bloodshed when possible. The European 
Powers have always recognized that principle, however their 
jealousies prevented its application, when dealing with the mur- 
derous Turk. To deny its force is to deny common humanity and 
the brotherhood of men. There is no pretence at lawful govern- 
ment in Mexico now overrun with warring banditti, and President 
Wilson stands by and asks—* Am I my brother's keeper? " Just 
as the individual is bound in charity to give help to his neigh- 
bour unjustly attacked, so the State must succour a neighbour 
State plunged in disorder which it cannot itself remedy. The 
Christian doctrine on the subject was plainly declared by Pope 
Pius IX. in 1860, when in the Encyclical Novos et Ante he 
condemned the principle of “ Non-Intervention.”’ 


Should we pray definitely for the success of 

Prayers for our cause in this great war, or should our 
Victory. prayers be simply cast in the form—* Thy will 

be done"? This query, simple as is the answer, 

has apparently perplexed many minds. To some it seems un- 
patriotic to doubt of the righteousness of their country’s con- 
tention; unless they were certainly in the right they would not 
be fighting at all. To others it seems impious to dictate to the 
All-Seeing Judge in a matter which human prejudice has such 
power to obscure. Moreover, even if justice és on our side, it may 
be God's will,for some wider purpose of His own,to allow injustice 
to prevail. Hawever, we find our guidance, here as in all other 
ethical difficulties, in the practice of our Lord. He prayed with 
intense earnestness for deliverance from His passion, which de- 
liverance He recognized as something wholly good in itself; but 
His petition became absolute only when He asked that His Father’s 
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will should be done. So we must be, or make ourselves, morally 
certain that our cause is just, which is no difficult matter when 
we weigh the evidence provided, and then pray for victory, not 
doubting that the triumph asked for is really good but only un- 
certain as to whether it will fit in with the whole Providence of 
God. Even a world-war does not exhaust the range of the Divine 
interests. 


One does not look to the Paris A/atin, any more 

More than to the London Daily News, for an intelli- 
Canards. gent grasp of Catholic doctrine or practice. Yet 

the former paper should have had knowledge 

enough not to have printed as authentic a passage from a sermon, 
vaguely alleged to have been preached by “ an aged priest in a 
Flemish city "’ on Sunday, January 3rd [the only definite point 
about the tale and itself discredited by the assertion that the 
Gospel of the day dealt with the Massacre of the Innocents], 
but manifestly concocted by some filthy-minded enemy of the 
Church. In brief, the extract contained an exhortation to all 
outraged women to procure abortion, for which atrocious crime 
the preacher was supposed to give there and then “ absolution 
before God and man.”’ It would be waste of space to hunt down 
such an obvious cazard. Another, though not so gross, travesty 
of Catholic doctrine appeared recently in the Daily 7'elegraph, 
which narrated how again “ an aged Belgian cwuré,” in order to 
save his villagers from indiscriminate massacre at the hands of 
the Germans, swore, falsely, that it was he who had fired upon 
the invading troops. This is the old splendide mendax fallacy 
which the world always applauds, whilst in the same breath con- 
demning the Jesuits for teaching that the end justifies the means! 
Unfortunately in this case some Catholic, weak in elementary 
ethics, sent the story to a Canadian contemporary, where it was 
printed under the heading “ Heroic Belgian Priest.’ Catholics, 
whilst ready to make allowance for ignorance or mistaken views, 
cannot admire heroism that involves violation of one’s duty to 


God. 


There are already many signs that the present 
be aa Holy Father intends to emulate, and even sur- 
the Bible. pass, the interest of his immediate predeces- 

sors in the general perusal and study of the 

Word of God. The signs indeed are so manifest that they have 
caught the attention of the English Bible Society, which in its 
December report pays what, allowing for its “ atmosphere,” we 


may call a generous tribute to the Pope's zeal. This tribute will 
probably do more to kill the old Protestant legend that ‘‘ Rome 
keeps the Bible from the people” than the constant protests 
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and explanations and denials that have poured from the Catholic 
press. It may be said that the efforts of the Holy See to en- 
courage the Bible as spiritual reading have so far been confined 
to the New Testament. Leo XIII’s exhortations are not so re- 
stricted, but even were it so, the reason is sufficiently obvious. 
The Old Testament represents many different stages in the cthi- 
cal evolution of mankind: the New Testament shows that evolu- 
tion arrived at its term in the life and teaching of our Lord. If 
we wish to imbibe the spirit of Christianity from the written 
record it is to the New Testament we must turn. The Old gets 
all its value as food for the spirit from being a foretaste and 
adumbration of the perfect Dispensation recorded in the New. 


Corresponding with the increased interest in 


— things Biblical noticeable abroad is a certain 
ome. movement in the same direction here at home. 


Several of our publishers have vied with one 
another in producing editions of the Douay, the chief recom- 
mendation of which has not been, as hitherto, their cheapness ; 
though they are cheap enough. And there was an announcement 
at the beginning of the year that an edition of the original ‘Rheims 
Version "’ was in preparation. This should prove of great value, 
as rescuing a classic from oblivion and as helping to illustrate 
again the proper function of a translation. A recent critic of 
First Corinthians in the “‘ Westminster Version "’ complained that 
its English was sometimes lacking “ in ease and dignity of move- 
ment.’’ The same, it may reverently be said, is true of the style 
of the original. St. Paul is not always eloquent and graphic in his 
language: not unfrequently he is involved and obscure, and there 
is no temptation which more often assails the translator than that 
to improve upon his author. But none should be more stren- 
uously resisted. It would be easy to be consistently lofty and 
dignified and harmonious if only fidelity were cast to the winds. 
The demand for “ noble English "’ presupposes, sometimes un- 
warrantably, “ noble Greek.” 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) er | Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Christ and Christianity: True and false views [Mgr. O’Riordan in 
frish Theological Quarterly, Jan. 1915, p. 1]. 

Church and State, Ideal relationships of [Father Husslein, S.J., in 
America, Jan. 2, 1915, p. 287]. 

Inoculation, Experimental, morality of discussed [Rev. H. Woods, S.]., 
in America, Jan. 9, 1915, p. 310]. 

Miracles, Contemporary, and the modern Rationalist [S. F. Smith, 
S.J., in Month, Feb. 1915, p. 113]. 

Neutrality, The Holy See and [A. F. in Z7ad/e?, Jan. 16, 1915, p. 72]. 

Patriotism and Nationalism according to Catholic teaching [Civi/éd 
Cattolica, Jan. 16, 1915; P. 129]. Education and Patriotism in the States 
[P. J. Blakely, S.J., in erica, Jan. 16, 1915, p. 344]. 

Sin, Original; the Thomistic doctrine analyzed [M. Martin, O-P., in 
La Ciencia Tomista, Jan. 1915, p. 389]. 

Value: How dealing is affected by special knowledge [Rev. W. Barry 
in /rish Theological Quarterly, Jan. 1915, p. 38]. 

War: Its moral causes and results [“* Self and Self-Sacrifice’’ by John 
Ayscough in the Universe, Jan. 22, 1915]. Fallacies about War in Eng- 
lish writers [J. Keating, S.J., in Month, Feb. 1915, p. 166]. War and 
the Law of Nations in the Twentieth Century [Louis Renault in Revue du 
Clergé Francais, Jan. 1915, p. 111]. 

War a in Medieval England [Mgr. Moyes in 7 @d/et, Jan. 2, 
1915, Pp. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism, A French view of present issues of [G. Planque in 
Revue du Clergé Francais, Dec. 1914; Jan. 1, 1915, p. 33]. ‘ Church Unity 
Octave,” History of [H. E. Watts in America, Jan. 16, 1915, p. 337]. 

Divorce, Protest by Salford Federation against attempts of the Co- 
operative Women’s Guild to promote it [7'ad/et, Jan. 23, 1915, p. 112]. 
eo as a plea for, in U.S.A. [E. F. Murphy in America, Jan. 16, 1915, 
Pp. 350]. 

Draper’s ‘‘ Conflict between Science and Religion ” exposed [Professor 
J. J. Walsh in Catholic World, Jan. 1915, p. 473]. 

Eugenics, Scientific Claims of exposed [Professor L. T. More in 
Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1915, p. 355]- 

Modernism: M. Paul Bourget’s “ Démon du Midi" [Pére de Grand- 
maison in £/udes, Jan. 5, 1915, p. 9o]. 

Morality, Mr. Gould’s non-religious, exposed [J. P. McNichols, S.J., in 
America, Dec. 19, 1914, p. 253]. 

Socialism, Catholic Women and [Helen Haines in Catholic World, 
Jan. 1915, p. 519]. 

wen The new [L. de Grandmaison in Ztudes, Dec. 5 and 20, 
1914, Pp. 352]- 
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POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Albert of Belgium, Suggestion to make him King of Jerusalem [Denys 
Cochin in Revue du Clérge Francais, Jan. 1915, p. 108]. 


Belgium, The Soul of [Abbé Noél in Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1915, 
p. 233]. Outrages on priests, documentary evidence [7 ad/e/, Jan. 16, 
1915, p. 84]. Its bond with England [H. Thurston, S.J., in 7he Month, 
Feb. 1915, p. 140). 

irra, and the School, The [Civil/a Cattolica, Jan. 16, 1915, 
p. 164]. 

Eucken, The Philosophy of, estimated [B. Ugarte de Ercilla in Razdén y 
Fe, Jan. 1915, p. 40]. 

Faith, City-life a necessary solvent of [‘Sacerdos” in Zhe Lccle- 
siastical Review, Jan. 1915, p. 1]. 

Germany: Her “intellectual supremacy”’ discussed [J. Bricout in 
Revue du Clergé Francais, Jan. 15, 1915, p. 158]. 

Jesuits in Paraguay [G. M. E. Robinson in 7he Catholic Review, 
Jan. 1915, p. 1]. Election of a General—the procedure [B. Guldner, S.]J., 
in America, Jan. 16, 1915, p. 333]- 

Tay” “ Ritual Murder"’ among [P. Villada in Razdén y Fe, Jan. 1915, 
p. 108]. 

_— Cardinal; the facts as to his arrest [7 ad/et, Jan. 23, 1915, 
p. 116]. 

Minimum Wage Legislation, Progress of [J. A. Ryan, D.D., in Catho- 
lic World, Jan. 1915, p. 433]- 

Neutrality when blameworthy [Sir J. Macdonnell in Contemporary 
Review, Jan. 1915, p. 67]. 

Portugal, Present position of Church in [P. van Sully in Rosary 
Magazine, Jan. 1915, p. 3]. 

Poland, History and Destiny of [E. Vacandard in Revue du Clergé 
Francais, Jan. 1, 1915, p. 5]- 

Press, Plea for a purified and truthful [X. in Atheneum, Jan. 23, 1915, 
p. 61]. 

Ruthenians in America, position of discussed [“* Foraneus”’ in Zcc/e- 
siaslical Review, Jan. 1915, p. 42]. 

Ruysbreeck [Father J. P. O'Reilly, C.R.L., in Catholic Review, Jan. 
1915, p. 20]. 

Vincent of Paul, St., and modern Social theories [P. J. Blakely, S.J., in 
America, Dec. 19, 1914, p. 254]. 

Wagner, a degenerate [Th. Mainage in Revue Pratigue d'Apolo- 
gélique, Dec. 1914, p. 188]. 

War, The Pastoral of the German Episcopate on the [7aé/e/, Jan. 23, 
1915, p. 124]. Fruits of, amongst French Soldiery [E. Terrasse in Revue 
Clergé Francais, Jan. 15, 1915, p. 210]. 






















































Reviews. 
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1.—SOME BOOKS ON MYSTICISM! 


MYSTICISM is a favourite topic just now with thoughtful 
men and women, but their ideas on the subject differ widely. 
For Catholics the essential thing about the mystical life is 
that it does not belong to the order of nature so as to be within 
the reach of man’s natural powers ; but is a very special gift of 
God, not to be identified with sanctifying grace which, though 
beyond man’s power of attainment, is offered freely to all 
who will seek it by the path laid down by the Catholic Church, 
not necessary to salvation or even to the attainment of a high 
spiritual perfection in the following of Christ, accorded only 
to comparatively few chosen souls, who have mostly, but by 
no means invariably, prepared themselves for its reception by 
the whole-heartedness with which they have embraced a life 
of prayer and mortification. Mgr. Lejeune’s book may be 
recommended as a simple but clear and satisfying elucidation 
of this mystic life, of its nature and the path which leads to it. 

Addressing himself in the first place to the question of 
definition, he defines the Mystical Life as “ the sensation 
which the soul has of God's presence within it, an experience 
of God present in the soul, a sort of feeling of God in the 
soul's centre.”’ This definition may seem wanting in precise- 
ness, but that is from the nature of the case. The mystical 
life, being experienced only by a few chosen souls, cannot be 
described to the rest of us save in such terms as they supply, 
and these terms cannot be fully understood save by those wha 
have had a similar experience. Still, under the tuition of 
mystics like St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, St. Francis de 
Sales, Pére Surin, M. Courbon and many others, one can ar- 


(1) An Introduction to the Mystical Life. By the Abbé Lejeune, 
Domestic Prelate to His Holiness. Translated by Basil Levett. R.and T. 
Washbourne. Pp. viii, 314. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1915. 

(2) Practical Mysticism, for Normal People. By Evelyn Underhill. 
J. M. Dent and Sons. Pp. xv, 163, 224. 1914. 

(3) A Study of Illumination. By Geraldine Hodgson. Londcn: 
Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. Pp. 224. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 1914. 
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rive at a conception of this life sufficiently definite to enable 
us to distinguish it from the Beatific Vision on the one side 
and the life of faith on the other; and likewise to appreciate 
in some measure the inestimable sense of spiritual delight 
it can afford souls that are raised to it. Is it right to direct 
one’s effort towards its attainment is another question which 
the author raises? As to this there seems to be some differ- 
ence of opinion among spiritual writers, but when the dis- 
tinction has been made between the sense of the divine 
presence itself and the visions and raptures which at times 
accompany it but are not essential to it, there seems every 
reason to think with Mgr. Lejeune, and the many writers of 
authority whom he cites, that it is lawful and commendable 
to strive after the dispositions that prepare the soul for this 
high gift should God ever deign to bestow it. After all the 
method by which one seeks thus to prepare oneself is the 
method set to those who aspire after spiritual perfection, 
quite independently of any special rewards or encouragements 
God may bestow on them. And this may be seen in the book 
before us, the substance of which is occupied with the four 
dispositions by which the soul strives for its purification, 
perseverance in the practice of mental prayer, and the habits 
of recollection, humility and mortification. In a last chapter 
the nature of the Prayer of Simple Advertence, and the Dark 
Night of the Senses, which the mystics tell us form the ante- 
chamber to the mystical life itself, are as far as is possible de- 
scribed in terms intelligible to all. 


Miss Evelyn Underhill has written several books on the 
Mystical Life from a standpoint of her own. The speciality 
of the small volume which is now before us is that, as its 
name indicates, it offers itself as a practical guide to those, 
who desire to become mystics in her sense. Needless to say, 
this mysticism differs essentially from the mysticism found in 
Catholic saints. Her definition shows this at once to anyone 
who knows what Catholic mysticism is, although, strangely, 
she believes in a parallelism between the two irreconcilable 
conceptions. ‘‘ Mysticism,” says Miss Underhill, “ is the art 
of union with Reality. The mystic is a person who has at- 
tained that union in a greater or less degree, or who aims at 
and believes in its attainment.” What then is this Reality 
she has in mind? She anticipates that there will be difficulty 
in getting her readers to understand it, but she tells them in 
Bergsonian language that “ it is notorious that the operations 
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of the ordinary human consciousness unite the self not with 
things as they really are, but with images, notions, aspects 
of things . . . for [such an average man] the hare of Reality 
is always ready-jugged; he conceives not the living, lovely, 
wild, swift-moving creature which has been sacrificed that 
he may be fed on the deplorable dish which he calls “ things 
as they really are.” If we were engaged in criticizing this 
philosophy we should ask how, if it is true, men ever do come 
to appreciate the difference between the hare in its living 
and in its jugged state, and whether to speak as Miss Under- 
hill speaks is not to confuse the media by which man’s mind 
attains to the knowledge of its object with the object itself. 
But we are concerned now with the nature of the Reality 
union with which constitutes, according to this view, the true 
mysticism. What is this Reality which lies behind the images 
and notions at which the ordinary human consciousness is 
wont to stop? Is it a pantheistic God? There are passages 
in the book before us that point in that direction. Thus we 
read that “ there are three levels of existence which we may 
call the Natural, the Spiritual and the Divine,” and that “ the 
mystical education,” which the aspirant has to undertake, 
“ successively unites him with these three worlds, stretching 
his consciousness to the point at which he finds them first as 
three and at last as one.” And it is very noticeable how the 
writer, who seems to think that she is on the same lines as the 
great Catholic Saints and can rationally appropriate their 
account of the stages on the road to mysticism, the Interior 
Castle, the Simple Vision, the Dark Night of the Senses, &c., 
quotes from them many sentences in which they speak of 
God as the great reality with which the mystic seeks union, 
thereby implying that the God of the Catholic is the same 
with the Reality of her own school of mysticism. 


Miss Geraldine Hodgson writes with an excellent inten- 
tion, and brings together a store of striking thoughts, mostly 
from the English poets, to illustrate what she means by their 
illumination. But she is not familiar enough with the Catho- 
lic writers on Mysticism to grasp what is meant by Mysticism 
in the Catholic Church which is found in so many of her more 
spiritual children. She starts with the contention that the old 
scholastic principle that “ there is nothing in the intellect 
which has not first come in through the senses,” is inadmis- 


sible if affirmed as without exception, inasmuch as it then 
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leaves no place for the “ Mystic’s path to reality.’’ That is, 
she claims a gift of illumination independent of the law of en- 
trance through the senses, “ a direct apprehension of reality 
or intuition,” not only for the saint but for the philosopher 
and poet. She does not see that the illumination of the saint is 
acknowledged in the Catholic Church to lie outside the law 
of ordinary human intelligence, being a gift of God belong- 
ing to the supernatural order, nor does she, for want of sound 
philosophical training, realize that the illumination of the 
poet (or the philosopher) is indeed natural, but is readily ex- 
plicable as having entered through the senses in its original 
germs. A poet, for instance, such as Wordsworth, sought 
his original inspiration in what he saw in the fields or moun- 
tains or other appearances or operations of nature. Other 
poets found the seeds for their thoughts and inspirations 
in the operations of the human spirit, as attested by their 
own inner experiences. However, though inaccurate in the 
diagnosis of these philosophical preliminaries, she has given 
her readers a study full of insight into the thought and in- 
tuitions of four notable poets, Henry Vaughan, William 
Wordsworth, Robert Browning, and Francis Thompson. 


2—HERMITS AND ANCHORITES.! 


Miss Rotha Mary Clay has rendered a notable service 
to British Archeology by this monograph which she has con- 
tributed to the series of Antiquary’s Books on a rather out-of- 
the-way topic. So far as we can judge, the volume embodies 
the fruit of a most laborious and painstaking inquiry, and 
it abounds with references to the proceedings of various 
learned societies and to other antiquarian works and docu- 
ments of the same class, which have certainly never been col- 
lected together on the same scale in any previous discussion 
of the subject. In comparison with this industrious glean- 
ing of local data, which are packed away in the text and 
footnotes of Appendix C, Miss Clay’s treatment of the his- 
torical side of her subject may be thought a little disappoint- 
ing, but before we criticize her rather scrappy presentment 
of the topics dealt with, it is only fair to take account of the 


1 The Hermits and Anchorites of England. By Rotha Mary Clay. 
-Lendon: Methuen and Co. Pp. xx, 272. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1914. 
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unsatisfactory nature of the materials available. The classi- 
fication, as indicated by the titles of the chapters, may seem 
rather superficial and unscientific, but it is very doubtful 
whether a more strictly historical method would have been 
workable, seeing that we possess so very little information 
beyond mere extrinsic odds-and-ends about the heremitical 
way of life. The very fact that such anchorites existed for 
the most part as isolated units excludes the idea of system 
and orderly development, and consequently, if we are to at- 
tempt any classification at all, we must depend mainly on 
externals. Hence Miss Clay is fully justified in giving us 
not only such chapters as “ Island and Fen Recluses,” “ Light 
Keepers on the Sea Coast,” “ Highway and Bridge Hermits,” 
“ Anchorites in Church and Cloister,” but also those entitled, 
“ Concerning the Body,” “ Trial and Temptation ” and “ Hu- 
man Intercourse.” Full use seems to have been made of 
the literary sources, such as the treatise of St. AZlred of 
Rievaux, the Ancren Riwle, the book of Richard Rolle and 
the Revelations of Juliana of Norwich (with regard to which 
last the new text edited by Mr. Harford has met with due 
attention), but we are rather sorry that our author has nothing 
new to tell us regarding the origin or date of the Ancren 
Riwle, which is a document of great importance, not only 
for the history of anchoresses, but for our knowledge of the 
devotional life of England in the later Middle Ages. The 
note on p. 100 concerning the Pepys MS. seems a little super- 
fluous in view of the variations of several of the other texts, 
and notably that of Corpus Cambridge. One point that seems 
to us specially worthy of commendation in Miss Clay’s volume 
is the extremely reverent tone with which the religious aspects 
of the subject are treated. It would have been easy 
to be flippant or superior, in dealing with materials often more 
than half legendary, and Miss Clay has been neither. The 
book is fully and suitably illustrated, there is a good index, 
and we may add that, so far as we have observed, no topic 
fairly belonging to the subject has failed to receive proper 
recognition, either in the text or the appendixes. 
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3—BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR.' 


Dr. Holland Rose is an historian who has specialized on 
Napoleon and his era, and has therefore one invaluable quali- 
fication for the study and description of the modern attempt 
to repeat Napoleon's achievement. This he has done in his 
scholarly discussion of 7he Origins of the War, which em- 
braces both the remote and proximate causes. However, 
in his examination of the former he does not go farther back 
than 1871, rightly considering that with the unification of 
Germany a new order of things, with a new policy and wider 
ambitions, came about. And once again, with perfect justice, 
he detects a further change and intensification of Anglo- 
German rivalry after the accession of the present Kaiser in 
1888 and the dismissal of Bismarck. With all his faults that 
statesman did not contemplate a German World-Policy in the 
sense given it by King Wilhelm. That fatal dream was bound 
to result in war, for it was incompatible with the elementary 
rights of the other Sovereign States. The various details of 
German diplomacy in Morocco, Asia Minor and the Balkans, 
and the question of Alsace-Lorraine are sketched with great 
command of the evidence and careful marshalling of facts. 
The familiar story of the final crisis and the rupture lays bare 
the one all-important fact that England, politically, com- 
mercially and strategically, was wholly unprepared for war, 
a fact which must exonerate her, in the eyes of any unbiassed. 
observer, from the crime of having planned and provoked it. 

In What is Wrong with Germany? we have the work of a 
philosopher who is not so much concerned with the narrative 
of events but seeks to analyze the mentality which has found 
such strange and portentous expression. Mr. Dawson is re- 
markably well qualified, from long familiarity with German 
life and thought, evidenced by the authorship of nearly a 
dozen volumes on various aspects of German history, for the 
task he has set himself. And he is qualified, moreover, for 
this task by his intense sympathy for all that is good in Ger- 
man ideals which leads him to write of what is bad with great 
reluctance and a sincere desire to amend it. He relies 


1 The Origins of the War. By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. London. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 201. Price (paper), 2s. net. 1915. 

What is Wrong with Germany? By W. H. Dawson. London: 
Longmans. Pp. xii, 227. Price, 2s.net. 1915. 

Aunt Sarah and the War. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 83. 
Price, 1s. net. 1915. 
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throughout on accredited representatives of the German mind, 
not on those frenzied utterances which have been elicited by 
the stress of war, but on the reasoned convictions expressed 
in normal times by Germans writing for their own country- 
men. It is this which gives an especial value to the book. 
Mr. Dawson shows great skill in separating the real “ Kultur” 
of Germany from that imposed upon her by the Prussian 
domination, and he sees no prospect of a return on her part 
to a right mind save in such a reversal of political conditions 
as will make the Empire a real democracy. His argument is 
couched in so moderate and conciliatory a tone that we can 
conceive a German (not a Prussian) reading it with interest 
and profit: although such a one might not unnaturally ex- 
claim at certain points—MMedice, cura te ipsum. A lively. 
sense of his own defects is the first requisite in every reformer. 

The third volume under notice, Aunt Sarah and the War, 
is not history or philosophy, but a shrewd and lively account 
of the effect of war-conditions, at home and in the field, on 
various types of character. Aunt Sarah, who at the beginning 
wears the triple brass of well-to-do selfishness, is decked 
at the end with a red-cross apron and spiritually clothed with 
unwonted emotions of charity. The letters--the whole little 


tale is told in a series of letters—from the front have every 


tmark of verisimilitude, including the genial persiflage with 
which many correspondents disguise their deeper feelings, 
and delicately and with considerable pathos indicate the re- 
actions which the stark realities of life and death (such 
death!) excite in the mind of a normally-cultivated man. 
There is tragedy as well as pathos, and a sense, not obtruded 
but pervasive, that only things eternal are of any final value. 
The book is exceedingly readable, both from its style and its 
matter, and if the author takes occasion to boom his favourite 
poets and authors rather pointedly, who shall say him nay? 





4.—THE LAND AND THE BOOK.' 


Many are the books on the Holy Land, many too on Holy 
Writ, as illustrated by the geography and present conditions 
of the Near and Middle East. But Father Durward might 
well have dispensed with the “ Apology " with which he pre- 
faces this splendid volume, for it stands alone of its kind, 
and worthily meets a need that has long been grievous and 


! Holy Land and Holy Writ. By the Rev. J. T. Durward. The Pilgrim 
Publishing Company, Baraboo, Wis., U.S.A. Pp. xiv, 786. Price, 4 dollars. 
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urgent. It is, in fact, a Catholic Zand and the Book, as 
full in detail as that able work, but more up-to-date, and, 
above all, Catholic instead of Protestant. One need not say 
what that implies in a work dealing with the very Land of 
miracles, the cradle of Christian history, the site of the Holy 
Places, the background of all Catholic dogma, tradition and 
devotion. Acknowledging to the full his debt to Protestant 
works of erudition, Father Durward yet protests, and pro- 
tests rightly, that none show adequately the inter-relation of 
Palestine and the Bible, explain the right attitude towards 
the Holy Places and their traditions, or show “ how lumi- 
nously the Holy Land exhibits the Catholic Faith to-day 
as essentially one with that which our Saviour taught.” 

Without elaboration we may be content to record our 
view that Father Durward has adequately accomplished these 
ends, demanding such wide and accurate scholarship, con- 
structive imagination, and skill in exposition. A power of 
vivid and picturesque writing completes his equipment for 
such a work, and the result is a volume which, while not 
addressed to the needs of the specialist, provides the ordinary 
Catholic reader, the ordinary student of the Bible, with all 
that he can need in the way of topographical and archzo- 
logical help. The production of the book (though the paper 
used makes it very heavy to handle) is excellent, and on 
nearly half the eight hundred pages are to be found admir- 
ably produced illustrations of the only kind that are of serious 
value—actual photographs of present scenes or of archzologi- 
cal remains. The maps, too, are closely detailed and clearly 
engraved. We have to congratulate Father Durward on the 
conclusion of his long and laborious task, and the Catholic 
public on the acquisition at last of a much-needed a@uvre 
de vulgarisation worthy of its high and sacred theme. 





5.—SOME PUBLICATIONS OF THE BIBLICAL 
INSTITUTE.! 

Books like these afford an insight into the high ideal of 
erudition which Pius X. set before his Biblical Institute. Pére 
H. Lammens is one of the Professors of this Institute, chosen 

* Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici. (1) Le Berceau delIslam. Arabie 
Occidentale a la veille de !'Hégire. 1°* Volume: Le Climat, Les 
Beduins. Par Henri Lammens, S.J. Romae, 1914. Pp. xxiv, 372. 


Price, 6.30 li. 
(2) 11 Libro dei Proverbi di Salomone. Studio critico sulle aggiuntl 
Greco-Alessandrine. Del Sac. Giacomo Mezzacasa. Romae, 1913. 


Pp. xii, 204. Price, 5.20 li. 
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for the post because of his intimate familiarity with Oriental 
life and literature, and in the volume before us he gives the 
text of his public lectures, delivered at the Institute during 
the spring of last year. The cradle of Islam was the region 
of Western Arabia, called the Higaz, of which Mecca was the 
capital; and he treats of it under three headings, its climate 
as affecting the temperament of its inhabitants, the question 
whether its climate has changed as its inhabitants assume 
since the preislamitic days, and the life and characteristics of 
the Beduin tribes who form its population. As the subject is 
too complex and technical to be of interest to ordinary 
readers, we must be content with recognizing the intimacy 
with the subject which the author evinces, and the fulness 
of the detail into which he is able to enter. Yet this present 
contribution touches but a small portion of the ground he 
proposes to cover, for he projects a series of volumes which 
are to follow, epoch by epoch, the life of the Prophet down 
to the coup d’état perpetrated by the Triumvirate just after 
his death. 

Under the title of /2 Libro dei Proverbi di Salomone 
Padre Giacomo Mezzacasa, of the Salesian Society, publishes 
a revision and expansion of the text of a thesis he submitted six 
years ago to the Examiners of the Biblical Institute in view 
of his application for a Doctor's degree in Biblical Science. 
It is well known that, when the Masoretic text of the Book of 
Proverbs is compared with the text of the same book in the 
MSS. of the Septuagint version, the latter is found to contain 
a considerable number of verses or clauses that are wanting 
in the former, as likewise a different placing of several clauses 
which in other respects are identical in both texts. The task 
which Padre Mezzacasa set himself was to investigate the 
relation of these additions and displacements to the Hebrew 
text as we have it in the Masoretic edition. This he has done 
by a very careful textual study of the different MSS., Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Syriac and Coptic, as also of the citations from 
Proverbs found in the writings of the Fathers. It seems to 
be a solid, as it is certainly a useful, piece of work. The 
general conclusions at which he arrives are that these ad- 
ditions and displacements in the Septuagint text do not pre- 
serve for us readings of an older family of MSS. which had 
dropped out from the Masoretic edition, but are attributable 
entirely to the usual mishaps to which translations from other 
languages and transcriptions of MSS. are liable. 
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—_ 
DEVOTIONAL. 


FROM Messrs. Washbourne come two new prayer-books, which pleas- 
ingly illustrate the advance which the last few years have witnessed 
in the artistic and typographical standard of such books. The larger 
of the two is an edition of the Littke Office of Our Lady in Latin and Eng- 
lish, printed in large, clear type, in a volume of convenient size. It is 
produced in various bindings at prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to 6s. net. 
The Office itself is preceded by a very useful introduction of six chap- 
ters, dealing with its history and the rubrics of its performance, with 
Liturgical Prayer in general (an admirable chapter) and with the mat- 
ter of Attention and Intentions. A short Commentary on the Office. 
very well done in its narrow scope, follows the Office, as well as some 
“Notes on Liturgical Writers’ and the Office of the Dead. The other 
volume, The Catholic’s Pocket Prayer-book, in various bindings, from 
6d. to 2s. 6d., is quite the best miniature prayer-book we have seen. 
Literally small enough for the waistcoat pocket it omits nothing essen- 
tial, yet is printed throughout in excellently clear type. 

The Orphans’ Press, Rochdale, has done well to produce, in penny 
form, Cardinal Mercier’s short book of Christian instruction, Korte 
Inhoud der Voorschriften van het Christelijk heven. It should be spread 
widely amongst our poorer Belgian guests—a message from home and 
an .aid to perseverance in circumstances often prejudicial, and sometimes 
even dangerous to their spiritual interests. 

Occasionally, we confess to a feeling that if only the work of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church could be rendered more easily available 
for general reading, both doctrine and devotion would be in the long run 
better served than by any but the most exceptional modern books. A 
quite perfect example of the devotional book is to be found in St. 
Augustine’s De Cura Gerenda pro Mortuis, and Miss Mary H. Allies 
has placed us under a deep obligation with her admirable translation, 
How to help the Dead, equally admirably produced by Messrs. Burns 
and Oates at the low price of a shilling net. A photogravure of San 
Pietro in Ciel d'Oro at Pavia, where is the shrine of St. Augustine, 
faces the title-page. We should like to see this beautiful little treatise 
followed by other patristic excerpts, such as the even more beautiful 
funeral sermons of St. Ambrose on Valentinian and Theodosius, and 
other pieces in which historical and devotional interest so remarkably 
combine. We have to record the appearance of a fourth and cheaper 
edition of Father Vassall-Phillips’ well-known Life of Saint Gerard 
Majella (Washbourne and Co.: 1s.), and congratulate the Catholic pub- 
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lic as much as the veteran author upon the continued demand for this 
eminently saintly life of an eminent Saint. 

There is no more widely used book of devotions than the Roman 
Breviary, which, together with the Missal, comprises the official litur- 
gical worship of the Catholic Church. By the new legislation of the late 
Holy Father, attention has been concentrated on this compendium of 
Christian tradition, and Father Juan B. Ferreres, S.J., in El Breviario 
y las Nuevas Rubricos (Razdx y Fe: 3 ptas), provides an excellent 
means of studying the old in connection with the new. His work, which 
is very detailed and thorough, is contained in two volumes, the several 
contents of which are indicated by the title. The first consists in a 
history of the Breviary, tracing its development through various forms 
and the changes it underwent previous to the last; the second treats in 
detail ot the alterations introduced by the Pian Constitution, altera- 
tions which, though less thorough and consistent than might have been 
desired, have made the recitation of Office more interesting and de- 
votional. 

We noticed lately the second series of M. l’'Abbé Bels’ Figures de 
Péres et Méres Chrétiens, of which a third volume now reaches us 
from Messrs. Téqui (London Agents, Burns and Oates: price 2 fr.). 
The variety and actuality, as well as the homiletical power, which we 
noted as special marks of the former series, are well maintained here. 
Pére Bels has cast his net far, and has gathered many an example of 
parental virtue from far East and far West, as well as from his own 
country. A new edition of the first series of Father Paul Lallemand’s 
Allocutions pour les Jeunes Gens also comes from Messrs. Téqui (price 
3 fr.), and deserves the same hearty welcome as was accorded to its 
predecessors. Already these stirring addresses have gone through several 
editions; short, pointed and practical, they are yet full of the true spirit 
of devotion. Also they are full of the best sort of patriotism, which 
to-day is bearing noble fruit on the field of battle. 

Another series of French discourses which has attained a wide and 
deserved fame is Mgr. Landriot’s The “aliant Woman. Only lately 
we had to record a translation of Irish provenance, and now a new 
edition is published by Messrs. Burns and Oates of the older trans- 
lation which, “ faithfully made by Helena Lyons, had the approbation 
of the author, who was later Archbishop of Rheims.”’ The present re- 
issue is in the modern type of book-making, in which Messrs. Burns 
and Oates have gone so immeasurably far ahead of the old style of 
devotional books, and the price is the very moderate one of 2s. net. 

We have no hesitation in classing amongst our devotional books the 
Souvenir of Canon Sheehan, which has been compiled by a Sister of the 
Presentation Convent at Doneraile, and published by Messrs. Burns and 
Oates at 2s. The extracts from his many writings in fiction and in 
belles lettres, arranged in the familiar form of a day-by-day year-book, 
do in fact all tend to the one goal of increasing at once knowledge of 
and affection for the Mysteries of the Faith. As the intimate and 
touching little introduction says, Canon Sheehan lived simply for “ the 
love of God and of men”; his literary triumphs were nothing to him 
save in this regard. We only hope that his memory may be kept green 
by a further volume of selections which may suffer less from the scrappi- 
ness inevitable to one produced on the present lines. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


* The Catholic Directory for 1915 (Burns and Oates: ts. 6d. net) con- 
tinues to combine utility and cheapness in a manner unique amongst 
reference-books. To practical Catholics it is first of all an inventory of 
the means of grace, enabling them to discover when and where through- 
out the land they may have access to the Sacraments and to public wor- 
ship. But beyond this, it contains a great variety of information about 
the condition and progress of the Church in these islands, about the 
means of education, about religious orders of men and women, about 
societies, institutions, homes of every kind. (We find no mention, by the 
way, of that vigorous and widespread organization, the Catholic Social 
Guild.) The Editor, we regret to say, has cause to complain, which he 
does with much self-restraint, of the want of courtesy and public spirit 
shown by certain dioceses in neglecting to forward such important re- 
turns as the number of Catholic marriages, baptisms and conversions. 
There is an improvement in this respect compared with last year, but 
more than one diocese has failed in this point of universal concern, with 
the result of vitiating the general statistics for purposes of comparison. 
The growth in the number of Catholic marriages (13,349 in 1913 as com- 
pared with 12,002 in 1911) is particularly gratifying. The ecclesiastical 
map of England, coloured to indicate dioceses and provinces, gives a use- 
ful conspectus of the material extent of the Church. 

The strength of the Church in another sense may be gathered from 
the pages of the Catholic Who’s Who for 1915 (Burns and Oates: 3s. 6d. 
net), now in its eighth year of issue. An increase of nearly forty pages 
over last year’s issue, in spite of a fairly heavy necrology, indicates that 
the unnamed compilers have been very alert in their task. It is all the 
more surprising that they have omitted any mention of one of the most 
prominent of our younger ecclesiastics to whom more than one far- 
reaching social movement is due, and this in spite of the fact that atten- 
tion was called to that omission in these pages last year. This strange 
oversight, joined to the perpetuation of several inaccuracies also indi- 
cated in last February's MONTH, makes one wonder what meaning is 
to be attached to the notice on p.xv.: “ The compilers cordially invite 
communications for the perfecting of their future editions.” However, 
in spite of these blemishes, this record remains an indispensable desk- 
book for the educated Catholic. 

The penny Catholic Almanac (Burns and Oates) presents in a con- 
venient shape the ecclesiastical Calendar, together with a summary of 
useful facts. 

Equally indispensable, to Catholics with Benedictine interests particu- 
larly, is The Benedictine Almanac and Guide 1915, published at Ample- 
forth Abbey, Yorks, at the very low price of twopence. Naturally the 
Downside Centenary and the Cardinalate of Dom Aidan Gasquet give 
special importance to this year's issue, but of still wider and perhaps more 
unexpected interest is the picture of Rheims Cathedral with the long and 
careful account of its English Benedictine Archbishop, a Gifford of Glou- 
cestershire and a monk of Douai. For the rest, the Benedictine informa- 
tion, the fulness of the Calendar, and the excellence of the printing 
and production of the book, surpass in 1915 the rising record of former 
years. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The Ven. Dom Bosco's Life of his protegé and spiritual child, Dominic 
Savio (Salesian Press), the Cause of whose Beatification was introduced in 
Rome this year, has the double interest, as the Bishop of Salford points 
out in his Preface, of a Life of a Saint written by a Saint. It is ree 
markable how closely the boyhood of Savio, coinciding in point of time 
with that of Pope Pius X., anticipated many of the devotional features 
that marked the reign of that great Pontiff, notably the zeal for frequent 
Holy Communion. In his short life of less than fifteen years he fulfilled 
in this respect a great apostolate, and though we are not going to de- 
throne St. Stanislaus Kostka from his place in our hearts in this matter, 
it will be a privilege to put little Dominic beside him. We trust that 
thousands of schoolboys will read this short and readable Life, and 
do the same. 

Messrs. Gill and Son, of Dublin, send us a sixpenny Life of Saint 
Fechin of Fore, by Rev. John B. Coyle, C.SS.R., who has gone to the 
origina! sources for his study of the work of the “* Apostle of Connemara.” 
It is pleasing to learn that after all these centuries the Saint has come 
into his own at the hands of Official Ireland. Father Coyle pays gener- 
ous tribute to the splendid work of repair and preservation done during 
the past few years by the Irish Board of Works at Fore. 


FICTION. 


Our readers know something of Mrs. Armel O’Connor’s quality, and 
it will doubtless be good news to them to hear that Messrs. Washbourne 
have obtained from her a contribution to their excellent shilling ‘ Stella 
Maris Series.” The Right Note is as characteristic of Mrs. O'Connor in 
its contents as in its title—a writer whose strength lies so largely in tone, 
atmosphere, feeling. To strike “the right note"’ is really what matters. 
““No amount of pretty curly hair and white embroidered muslin is of any 
real avail when you reach the bar” where the accompanist does not help 
you over the difficulties of time or key; a statement as true of great 
things as of small. That Mrs. O’Connor has the true instinct as well as 
the deft pen, this series of charming little sketches affords but one more 
proof. Perhaps Zords and Ladies attracts us most, Mrs. O'Connor's chil- 
dren are always so delightful; but her excursion towards Philosophy’s 
Goal and her deeply-thought Dream jrom God ring as true in a different 
key. The three illustrations by Grace Foster are not, to our mind, quite 
successful in their attempt to adapt the method of Beardsley to better 
ends than that remarkable genius too frequently aimed at. 

Poet and story-teller, as well as diplomatist, Dr. Maurice Francis 
Egan is always welcome. His last new book, The Ivy Hedge (Benziger 
Brothers: 3s. 6d. net), is as full of isolated good things as it is well-knit 
in construction and alive in its characters. That there is humour too, 
rich and American, readers who know Dr. Egan’s quality will not need 
telling. We are greatly taken with the “ modernized” Jew, “so indif- 


ferent to the forms of religion that he might as well be a Christian,” 
and with that full-blooded villain, Morton the Can King, but still more 
with a delightful priest, and with the hero and heroine who succeed at last 
in pulling down the hedge of poison-ivy which is the symbol throughout 
the story of all the social evils that a genuine Catholic life alone can cure. 
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In weaving together a series of incongruous situations and describing 
them in a playfully slangy style and with all the emphasis of exaggera- 
tion, Father Fitzgerald, O.F.M., in his last book, Fits and Starts (Gill 
and Son: 3s. 6d.), is performing a real and an authentically Franciscan 
function of spiritual physicianship. . The fun, indeed, is varied and in- 
defatigable, and its frovenance is guarantee of its entire seemliness. 
The description of the gentleman who incidentally “‘ resembled a horse 
only in the particular that one man could bring him water, but fifty 
couldn’t make him drink it,”’.gives a fair specimen of the author's witty 
fancies, yet, somehow, one does not relish one of Father Matthew's 
brethren exercising his humour so constantly upon what is still the curse 
of his country and is likely to remain so as long as it is treated thus faceti- 
ously. However, we do not wish to imply that all Father Fitzgerald's 
tales are marked by this blemish. A word of commendation is due to the 
quaint wood-cuts which illustrate the volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The latest addition to Messrs. Washbourne’s “ Angelus ” Series, pub- 
lished at Is. net in cloth and 2s. in leather, is a compilation by Mr. Scan- 
nell O'Neill, entitled, The Wit and Wisdom of John Ayscough—a writer 
whose peculiar gifts render his work specially suitable for such treatment. 
For ‘he is as much a master of epigram as he is of characterization, and 
his special gift—beauty—is one he can condense into four lines as effec- 
tively as he can spread it over a whole chapter. And in this little volume, 
even more than in the books, we see standing out with particular pro- 
minence the priest—with his heartening, healing, uplifting touch. A lit- 
tle volume from every point of view most recommendable. 

The Mission Press of Techny, Ill., U.S.A., continues its output of 
popular literature, increased this month by the first volume of a series 
of Fireside Melodies (price 15 cents). Favourite songs in German and 
English, such as “ Killarney"’ and “ Still riiht der See,”’ alternate with 
modern compositions, sacred and secular, and form a collection likely to 
meet the needs of a large c/lien/éle. 

The short work of Father J. H. Wright, S.J., Notes on the History of 
St. Wilfrid’s School, Preston (W. Watson and Co., Preston), is not 
merely a tribute to school patriotism, but a document of deep interest 
to all students of our history in England in. difficult days. Beginning 
with the story of the two Fathers of the Society of Jesus who founded 
the school, and whose lives take us well back into the eighteenth century, 
it throws many an interesting sidelight on the progress from darkest 
winter to “the Second Spring,” with its wonderful statistics of a cen- 
tury’s growth of both Catholicism and Catholic education in Preston. 

From the America Press of New York we have received the America 
Calendar for 1915, a six-page hanging card-calendar, distinguished chiefly 
by a series of very well-produced photographs of our Holy Father Bene- 
dict XV., of the American Cardinals, and of Mgr. Bonzano, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate at Washington. The Calendar itself is in type rather 
small for hanging on a wall, and the red print does not make for clearness. 

We notice with the utmost pleasure the continued success of the 
“Irish Messenger” series of penny books, similar in form to our C.T.S. 
pamphlets, and planned with a special view to Irish needs. Already a 
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fourth edition is printed of the life of St. Ignatius Loyola, and among the 
new publications are a concise yet telling series of notes by Father George 
C. Hungerford Pollen, S.J., on Domestic Virtue3, and a handy little 
work by E. Leahy, How Eileen learned to keep House, containing in 
story form much useful instruction in domestic economy. In the “ So- 
cial Action Series "’ we have Secretariats for the Poor, by Mr. J. M. Flood, 
B.A., giving a very careful account of the committees established under 
that name in France and other Continental countries, in connection with 
Catholic social and charitable organizations. 

Dr. F. B. Jevons, of Durham, essayed a difficult task when he en- 
deavoured to answer to the satisfaction of an audience of working-men 
the question Philosophy: What is it? (Cambridge University Press: 2s. 
net), a task which he has not made easier by his rejection of the lan- 
guage of philosophy—those clear-cut well-defined terms which enable 
abstract entities to be discussed and compared. Still, we must own 
that he has succeeded fairly well in pointing out that philosophy is the 
attempt to explain experience, to find the co-ordinating principle which 
will unify and set in order all the phenomena of the world, outside and 
within us. A certain reiteration, necessary, no doubt, to convey unfamiliar 
notions to an audience untrained in speculation, makes the lectures 
somewhat tiresome to read. 

The Rev. David Barry in The Absolution of “ Recidivi” and of 
“ Occasionarii” (Gill and Son: 1s. net) opens up a subject of immense 
practical interest to confessors, and discusses it with a breadth and 
solidity that cannot fail to be helpful. His own view inclines to strict- 
ness in the matter, but he sets forth so fairly other views that, like an 
impartial judge charging a jury, he leaves his readers to make up their 
own minds, influenced or not by the manifestation of his. The discussion 
originally took place in the pages of the /ris# Ecclesiastical Record, 
where, if we mistake not, the author's opinions had to run the gauntlet 
of severe criticism. But there is no trace of a polemical spirit in this 
reprint. 

An intimate little piece of conversion-literature reaches us from its 
author, Margaret Scott (without any record of publisher or price), 
entitled, Thoas; the history of a Soul. It tells the old story of so many 
conversions with a simple, straightforward freshness that should make 
a real help and encouragement to others who are feeling their way on- 
wards amidst darkness and discouragement. To these, the writer’s mes- 
sage is ‘‘ never to despair,’ and her example should help them. 


WAR LIIERATURE. 


Messrs. Longmans have done well to reprint the sermon on War by 
J. B. Mozley, which is perhaps one of the most famous, as it certainly 
was one of the most widely-canvassed, pieces in the whole history of Ang- 
lican pulpit eloquence. Mozley's extraordinary power of brilliant close- 
knit argument, clothed in a style admirably appropriate, are well known, 
also the fact that, given his premisses, he may be trusted to observe strict 
logic—which very likely accounts for the neglect of him by the later Ox- 
ford of Green and Caird. We commend to some of the sons of Oxford 
who have recently written in so confused a fashion about the ethics of war. 
the demonstration on page 5 that, given the right conditions, ‘‘ Christians 
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fight each other in full spiritual communion ;” also the admirably lucid 
distinctions on pages 9 and 11. As an Anglican, Mozley argued from 
narrow premisses, which excluded him from hoping for any such supra- 
national arbiter as Catholics would find in the Holy See; he also based 
arguments upon an idea of “ wars of progress” necessary for the “ due 
growth of society’ which seems to us dangerous. Otherwise there is 
little in this sound piece of argument which a Catholic moralist would 
not wish to make his own. 

Hardly a prayer-book in the ordinary sense, but certainly the best 
thing so far written for children in connection with the war, is Mrs. 
Francis Blundell’s Child’s Book of Prayers in Time of War (Washbourne: 
1d.). The prayers consist of a few simple indulgenced devotions, care- 
fully annotated, and several simple and admirable sets of verses by Mrs. 
Blundell herself. But the “ Foreword”’ we consider even better still. 
It is just exactly the thing one wants to say to a little child about the war. 
The little book is touchingly dedicated to three young victims of the war 
—Robert de Stacpole, David Kerr and Geoffrey Snead-Cox; may it cir- 
culate by many thousands and get them and their gallant comrades of all 
ranks many thousands of prayers. 

In the mass of War pamphlets, the part taken by Ireland, so large in 
itself, so far-reaching in its consequences, has received singularly little 
attention. It is with special pleasure, therefore, that we notice the publi- 
cation at a penny by Messrs. Gill and Son of Dublin, of The Great War; 
Ireland’s part in it, by the well-known Irish Dominican, Dr. Kane. We 
welcome it the more because it gives an intensely Irish appreciation of the 
issues and of the conditions under which Ireland must act—Ireland, the one 
essentially Catholic nation among the Allies, even in a sense that Belgium 
has not been able with unanimity to claim, which can save “ the swamping 
of Europe beneath a wave of pagan ruin.” 

Messrs. Methuen and Co. continue their useful series of penny war 
publications. Uniform with “ Recessional” is Mr. E. V. Lucas’ strong 
set of verses entitled The Debt, and in post-card form comes Mr. John 
Oxenham's hymn, For the Men at the Front, with which is printed Dr. 
Dykes’ well-known tune, “ Melita.””. The popularity of this hymn is 
sufficiently attested by its sale already of two million copies. But of 
special interest is the reprint (2d.) of Mr. Oxenham's remarkable verses, 
Policeman X, which, written at the time of the first Peace Congress, 
contain, in the form of an appeal and a warning to the German Em- 
peror, a remarkable forecast of what has since happened. “ Shall it be 
Peace—or War?" ‘To one man it is given to decide. Thou art the 
man!” Only too truly the vision arose of 

legions swarming to the West 
Devouring kingdoms till they reached the sea, 
because of one Power, which, when the others were seeking ways of 
peace, stood sullenly aloof. 
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